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BY THE EDITOR 


supporter than Mr. J. G. Bulteel, whose name will always be associated 

with that of Manifesto. I was about to call this horse ‘‘ the peerless,’’ 
but it is necessary to exercise caution about the employment of superlative, 
and for years past a still unsettled controversy has existed as to whether 
Manifesto or Cloister had the greater claim to distinction. Both won the 
Liverpool carrying 12st. 7lb., a weight which used to be regarded as utterly 
impossible. Manifesto, indeed, won on two occasions, which seems to give 
him the advantage; on the other hand, Cloister, notwithstanding his burden, 
was in front all the way and cantered home the easiest of winners by forty 
lengths, whereas Manifesto won by an eighth of that distance. Moreover, 
Cloister ran second to Come Away, beaten by half a length, in 1891, and his 
rider, ‘‘ Roddy Owen,”’ to the end protested that but for interference: at the 
jast fence he must inevitably have gained the victory. which: was postponed 


GS supporter than Mr, J can scarcely have had a more enthusiastic 
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for two years. It is to be noted as a remarkable fact that behind Cloister 
when he finished second were no fewer than five Liverpool winners. 

Since argument has dealt with these two, a third great horse has come 
on the scene in Jerry M., the property of Sir Charles Assheton-Smith, 
who, in the days when he was known as Mr. Charles Duff, owned Cloister, 
and there are many who hold that a greater than Jerry M., who won the 
Grand Steeplechase de Paris in addition to the Liverpool, an unique 
achievement, has never been known. It is a article of faith with certain 
persons that a ’chaser called Hidden Mystery, who broke his leg at Sandown 
Park by getting it under the guard rail of the open ditch, was absolutely 
first of all in capacity. Captain Brassey, who owned and was riding him 
when the accident occurred, paid 4,000 guineas for this great horse, and 
that was, I believe, the first time a steeplechaser had ever changed hands 
for so large an amount, though it has more than once been equalled since. 
But the placing of the four horses mentioned is a matter which it it not’ 
my province to decide; it may at any rate be doubted whether there was 
ever an appreciably better horse over the Liverpool country than 
Manifesto. 

Mr. Bulteel’s home was in Devonshire, and his colours, red, old gold 
sleeves, dark blue cap, were first carried at the locai meetings, which were, 
and so far as circumstances admit still are, so warmly supported by residents 
in the country. It would hardly be interesting to go into detail about the 
animals who contested these minor events. Mr. Bulteel, however, became 
ambitious, he desired to own really good horses, and when in the spring 
of 1898 Manifesto, who had won the Liverpool of the previous year carrying 
11st. 3lb., was announced as for sale he determined to buy him. The son 
of Man of War and Vae Victis, and a stable companion called Gentle Ida 
declared to be the better of the two, were advertised for auction, and I have 
never quite understood why they were not offered. This was so, however ; 
but Mr. Bulteel asked the price of Manifesto, was told that Mr. Dyas 
wanted 4,000 guineas for him, and promptly closed the bargain, his trainer, 
Mr. William Moore, being so afraid of losing the horse that he sought him 
out without loss of time and locked him up securely, the boy who had 
‘* done ”’ him shedding tears when it came to parting from his favourite. 

Mr. William Moore, brother of Mr. Garrett Moore, rider of The Liberator 
at Aintree and uncle of that admirable horseman Frank Hartigan, was then 
training at Weyhill. He had a small stable at the time, and Manifesto. 
naturally made things rather warm for them. Mr. Moore told Mr. Bulteel, 
indeed, that Manifesto was ‘‘ hunting all his lot to death,”’ and suggested 
that something should be bought to lead him in his work, the result being 
the purchase of North Sea from Tom Cannon for 800 guineas. Naturally 
Mr. Bulteel’s idea was to try for the Liverpool of 1898, but something went 
wrong with the champion after he had taken part in the Suffolk and 
Berkshire Welter Flat Race at Kempton Park on the 11th March, and 
nothing was seen of him in public for nearly a year. In 1899, however, 
burdened with 12st. 7lb., he was prepared for the great event, a preparation 
which old-fashioned sportsmen would by no means have regarded as 
orthodox, for during the whole time he only went as far as three and a half 
miles on three occasions, his trainer’s theory being that “‘ if a horse is fit and 
cleant inside, arid. atJe.jo go three miles, condition will pull him through.’* 
After’ his last long gallop, to the consternation of Mr. William Moore, 
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MANIFESTO. 


Manifesto pulled up dead lame. The direful tidings were, of course, 
telegraphed to his owner, with the advice that he “‘ might as well strike 
him out at once.’’ Most fortunately for Mr. Bulteel, he hesitated, and next 
morning, to his intense satisfaction, the horse, who had apparently only 
hit himself, went quite sound. 

Twenty years ago R. H. Fry was the leading bookmaker—I think he may 
be so described ?—apparently he had an idea that Manifesto would not win, 
for he evinced a great desire to lay against the horse, endeavouring to goad 
Mr. Bulteel into backing him by asking ‘‘ if he was afraid to bet?’’ An 
inquiry as to the odds Fry was prepared to lay followed, and on receiving an 
answer Mr. Bulteel took £10,000 to £800. A second bookmaker offered the 
same price, and from him Mr. Bulteel took £12,500 to £1,000, a third bet 
was £5,000 to £400, and as the day of the race approached several other 
ring-men invited transactions, almost complaining that Mr. Bulteel had no 
bet with them, the consequence being that when the horses were on their 
way to the post he stood to win just over £35,000. What happened is a 
matter of history, the great horse, who wound up at 5 to 1—Gentle Ida 
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absolute favourite at 4 to 1, the then Prince of Wales’s Ambush IL., 
100 to 12—won handsomely by five lengths in the hands of George 
Williamson from Ford of Fyne. 

The full career of Manifesto is tou long to be related in detail. He did not 
eclipse all history by winning for the third time, but on three subsequent 
oceasions he finished third, and each time his owner backed him for a place 
to win a few thousands. Elsewhere than at Liverpool he was not nearly 
as good; it was over the formidable Aintree fences that he shone, and it is 
to his credit that he never fell. He is stated to have done so in the Great 
Lancashire Steeplechase of 1900; but in fact he was then knocked over, 
which should not count to his discredit. This Manchester race, second in 
value only to the Liverpool, was an event to which passing reference must 
be made, for the reason that Mr. Bulteel had endeavoured to buy the winner, 
Uncle Jack. This horse and another named Sir Pat, belonging to Mr. Dyas 
and his partner Mr. Parr, had been offered to Mr. Bulteel for 3,000 guineas, 
a sum which he was ready to pay, but when an intimation to that effect 
reached the owners he was informed that the pair had already been sold. 
The race, | may perhaps add, was specially interesting to me, as the second 
favourite, Cushenden, was a horse I had bought for a relation whose 
stables of jumpers and flat race horses | managed as long as he pursued the 
sport. Cushenden finished fourth, a position which he occupied also again 
the following year, when ridden by his trainer, my friend Mr. Gwyn 
Saunders-Davies. 

To have won the Liverpool was the summit of an owner’s ambition, and 
I hope I am not indiscreet in saying that—a fact at which no one acquainted 
with Mr. Bulteel’s open-handed generosity will be surprised—the stakes, 
£1,970, were presented to the trainer, and the jockey was rewarded with a 
similar amount—to be precise, with «a present of £2,000. Mr. Bulteel 
considers that with a very little luck he would have won no fewer than four 
Nationals. After Drogheda had carried of the race in 1898 the owner of 
Manifesto bought him for 3,200 guineas, so that had all gone well he 
would have had in the following Spring two exceedingly efficient strings to 
his bow. Drogheda, however, was not destined to attain any further 
distinction of note, though he paid his way. With the idea of sharpening 
him up he was put into the Kempton Park Hurdle Handicap in February, 
1900, there being at the time of entry small, or it may be said no, idea of 
his winning it. Mr. R.C. Dawson had in the race a mare called Irish Girl, 
and in the morning he asked Mr. Bulteel if he proposed to run Drogheda, 
who was burdened with 12st. 7lb., adding that he knew all about the horse 
and was convinced that it was the only one who would beat Irish Girl, the 
latter being in with Llst. 10lb. Mr. Bulteel backed Drogheda accordingly 
—and it may be assumed that Mr. Dawson did not allow the horse to run 
loose. Drogheda wound up at 8 to 1, Irish Girl at 7 to 1, and Mr. Bulteel’s 
representative won easily by a couple of lengths, retrieving his purchase 
money. He was in the Stewards’ Steeplechase at Kempton a few weeks 
afterwards, and much fancied. When it came to the point it appeared that 
only one other animal was to compete, Mr. Spencer Gollan’s Ebor, and 
Mr. Arthur Yates, who trained this Colonial importation, advised Mr. 
Bulteel not to have a shilling on Drogheda, as he declared that Ebor was 
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“« the best two-mile steeplechase horse in England.’’ Mr. Bulteel, however, 
was not to be deterred, and Drogheda won by a length and a half. 

1 have said above that with luck Mr. Bulteel would have won, as he 
believes, three other Liverpools, and I may explain the statement. Prior to 
the days of Manifesto he had heard that The Soarer was for sale, 600 guineas 
being the amount asked, and he sent an agent to buy the son of Skylark. 
Instead of closing, however, this gentleman advised him to “ wait a little,”’ 
as he would be able to obtain the horse for a hundred or two less, and 
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meanwhile Colonel Hall Walker paid the six hundred. In 1900 again 
Grudon was for sale and Mr. Bulteel instructed Mr. William Moore to 
buy that horse, the sum asked being 500 guineas. Mr. Moore expostulated. 
He did not want Grudon, who was a stallion, in his stable, declaring that 
“he would savage anything that was running alongside him.’’ Mr. Bulteel 
on receiving this message simply wired back ‘‘ Buy him,”’ but the order 
came too late, as the horse had been sold the previous evening. Grudon, 
it will be remembered, won in the severe snowstorm of 1901, and Mr. 
Saunders-Davies, who rode Cushenden, always maintains that his mount 
ought certainly to have beaten the winner but for a mishap. Cushenden, the 
snow having balled in his feet, slipped up and fell on his side in the middle 
of a field when half the journey had been completed. It was generally 
supposed by Mr. Bulteel’s friends, who knew that he had intended to buy 
Grudon, that the bargain had been completed. He was congratulated on 
his success and asked why the horse did not run in his colours ? 
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The fourth winner that should have been was Dearslayer in 1903. This 
son of Hawkeye and Wallflower had been bought by Mr. Bulteel, I forget 
for what sum, but at any rate, notwithstanding that he was at an outside 
price, he was much fancied. He had jumped the country faultlessly, and 
is declared to have been full of running on approaching the last fence but 
one, when something crossed him and knocked him over. This was the 
year that Drumcree won, starting favourite, ridden by Percy Woodland. 
Mr. Bulteel after the race asked Percy Woodland how Dearslaver was 


SEFTON PARK PADDOCK—GOLDEN SUNSHINE AND FOAL. 


going when the accident happened, and was half pleased, half annoyed, 
to hear that he was going more strongly than anything and must almost 
certainly have won. 

In all during the comparatively short period that he was prominent in 
sport under National Hunt Rules Mr. Bulteel owned over fifty horses, and 
it would be impossible in the space at disposal to deal with even those who 
won good races. | may mention, however, the useful Mrs. Honey. For 
the Christmas Hurdle Handicap at Hurst Park when a three-year-old she 
was much fancied, notwithstanding that she stood at a long price, and that 
there was a very hot favourite in the race, Hoya, backed at even money. 
Two furlongs from home Mrs. Honey appeared to be hopelessly beaten 
and her owner put down his glasses, his interest in the race having vanished. 
One of his sons who was with him suddenly exclaimed ‘‘ Look at Mrs. 
Honey! ”’ and, doing so, he saw that Piggott was neatly bringing her 
through her horses, to win cleverly by something over a length, an agreeable 
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surprise! If space permitted I should have something to say about The 
Seer, The Actuary, Meschina, Snarley Yow—who would have won the 
International Hurdle Race at Gatwick but that his jockey hit him at the 
critical moment and he would not stand the whip—Tenebrosa, Greybridge, 
Paul II., Sleepless, Warning Note and others. Mr. Bulteel bred a 
number of his own runners, Young Courtenay, Sealegs, Monaco, Rope 
Dancer and others, but nothing that came from his stud did anything 
remarkable. I should have said that Manifesto, who ran in the Liverpool 
when he was 16 years old, which so far as I am aware is a record, had finally 
to be shot, as he became sadly infirm. He was buried, but the skeleton 
was dug up, and is, I believe, in a museum at Liverpool. Mr. Bulteel’s 
horses were as a rule admirably ridden, as whenever possible he secured 
the services of Frank Hartigan or of Piggott, and the colours were carried 
successfully on almost all courses except Sandown, where, as luck would 
have it, he never succeeded in winning a single race. 


** BOB’’ BULTEEL CLEARING 4FT. QIN. AT ETON. 
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Great Horses and Handicaps. 


RACTICALLY always, when an 
anne sets himself to try for the 

Cesarewitch of the Cambridge- 
shire it is with the hope of having what 
is called ‘‘ a good race.’’ He does 
not contribute to the huge sums 
bestowed upon bookmakers for the 
support of horses who were never in- 
tended to-run. With luck he should 
start by obtaining ‘‘ a nice price,’’ as 
the phrase goes, and in such events as 
the two big autumn handicaps that 
may perhaps nowadays be taken to 
mean something like 20 to 1 if the 
animal has just a fair reputation ; for- 
merly it might be reasonably hoped 
that ai least 100 to 3 would be obtain- 
able; prices have shortened, probably 
for the reason that there is so much 
less ante-post betting than there was 
in the middle of the last century. But 
owners who do not bet have no special 
inducements to run for a Cesarewitch, 
and as Mr. Fairie comes into this 
category there was no temptation for 
him to put Gay Crusader into the 
Every owner is naturally anxi- 
ous to win all he can in stakes, as that 
redounds to the credit of his horse; 
Jast vear’s Cesarewitech, however, was 
worth no more than £875. 

Ix would have been particularly in- 
teresting to see the son of Bayardo 
contest this handicap, because though 
it is tolerably certain that not less than 
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Yst. must have been allotted to him, 
with that weight, according to general 
opinion, he could scarcely have been 
beaten, and so would have accom- 
plished a record, the heaviest burden 
under which a three-year-old had pre- 
viously run having been, it perhaps 
need scarcely be said, the 8st. 10lb. 
carried by St. Gatien in 1884. Mr. 
Fairie does not absolutely eschew 
handicaps; his Lady Minta was en- 
tered for one at the First October 
Meeting, indeed, with the exception of 
Lord Falmouth and Sir John Thursby, 
I cannot recall the name of any owner 
whose horses are confined to weight- 
for-age races. From one point of view 
devotees of the Turf are rather in- 
clined to regret the omission of the 
most distinguished animals from races 
in which horses are burdened accord- 
ing to their assumed capacity, though 
at the same time it may be admitted 
that surprise would have been occa- 
sioned had such champions as 
Ormonde, Isinglass, Persimmon, 
Bayardo, Pretty Polly and others of 
the very highest class been so en- 
gaged. It would have been felt by 
some enthusiasts that they were out of 
place, condescending to ignoble work. 

Still, when Robert the Devil won the 
Cesarewitch with 8st. 6lb., and St. 
Gatien with 4lb. in addition, their per- 
formances were held to be not less im- 
pressive than the St. Leger of one and 
the Derby dead-heat of the other. It 
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might almost be said that often handi- 
caps form a surer gauge of a horse’s 
ability than weight-for-age races. 
Thus, for instance, since Gay Crusader 
found his form in the Derby he has 
won at every attempt with such ease 
that it is impossible to guess how good 
he may be, and to have won the 
Cesarewitch with the weight which 
would have been put upon him would 
perhaps have afforded more of a test. 
There is every reason to believe that 
he ranks with the great horses whose 
names have just been mentioned, and 
an appearance in a handicap, however 
gratifying it would have been to spec- 
tators as satisfying their curiosity, 
could searcely have added real lustre to 
the colt’s position. 

lam writing prior to the Newmarket 
Second October Meeting, at which Mr. 
Fairie has told me that Gay Crusader 
will run, but | did not make any in- 
quiry as to subsequent intentions. It 
may be feared that there is very small 
prospect of an Ascot next summer. 
In 1919, however, Gay Crusader will 
only be a five-year-old, and I suppose 
H is quite possible that the son of 
Bayardo may yet be seen on the Royal 
Heath, emulating the achievement of 
his sire, whose victory in the Cup was 
ene of the most brilliant exhibitions 
ever given by a thoroughbred. 

I am under the disadvantage of 
being unable to discuss the two-year- 
olds of the season by the light of the 
running in the Middle Park Plate, the 
Clearwell, Cheveley Park, Prender- 
gast and Bretby Stakes, which will all 
be contested just too late for comment 
in this number. By most race-goers 
the present two-vear-olds are regarded 
as about up to the average—certainlv 
not, | fear, above it—though it is 
impossible to speak with certainty, in- 
deed it not seldom happens that the 
real rank of even the three-year-olds is 
not definitely settled till some time after 
the Derby, a notable instance of this 
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having been found in 1906, when it 
was understood that Spearmint, who 
won not only the Derby but also the 
Grand Prix, was inferior to his stable 
companion Flair, and so not being the 
best of his age at Clarehaven was prob- 
ably not of, very much account; 
whereas it subsequently appeared that 
he beat a field of quite exceptionally 
good horses and must therefore have 
been distinctly out of the common. 
Troutbeck, Radium, Beppo, Lally, 
The White Knight, Sancy and others 
who followed him home at Epsom 
afterwards carrving off a number of the 
most important events in the Calendar. 
The present two-year-olds are at any 
rate notably well bred, indeed there 
could not be better breeding than that 
of Gainsborough, a son of Bayardo 
and Rosedrop, winners of the Leger 
and Oaks; Skyrocket again is by the 
Derby winner Sunstar, his dam Maid 
of the Mist, a daughter of the great 
Sceptre, Scatwell is by Marcovil— 


Cheshire Cat, Bapaume by Bayardo— 
Scabieuse, Benevente by Polvmelus 


—Pearmain, the dam of Corcyra. At 
the time of writing these seem to be the 
best, closely followed, however, by a 
number of others, but the summing 
up must be deferred to next month. 


The Value of the Thoroughbred. 


A thing to be noted with supreme 
satisfaction is the high prices which 
have been made during the season at 
the vearling sales. It was feared that 
with the depression occasioned by the 
war, and the not very secure racing 
prospects, the best young ones, if they 
found purchasers at all, would have 
changed hands for merely a few hun- 
dreds. Very much on the contrary, 
good vearlings have been selling for 
actually much about the amounts they 
would have fetched prior to the war 
when ‘there was a special boom in 


blood-stock, so accentuated that. it 
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was prophesied it could not continue. 
One good result of the war has been 
the admission of the authorities that 
the thoroughbred horse is, as of course 
those connected with it knew it to be, 
a national asset indispensable and of 
the highest value to the country. 
The recognition of this enormously 
strengthens the position of the Turf. 


The Size of Horses. 


Students of the thoroughbred have 
lately been investigating the question 
whether horses have increased in size 
-of late years, and if so, to what extent ? 
Admiral Rous maintained that in the 
year 1700 the average height was 
13 hands 3 inches, and that since that 
‘date there has been an addition of one 
inch in every twenty-five years. The 
famous Gimcrack, said to have been 
little over 14 hands, was in all prob- 
ability a remarkable exception. The 
Darley Arabian, needless to say one of 
the three from whom well nigh all 
existing racehorses have sprung, born 
in 1702, was 15 hands, though another 
notable sire, Mixbury, born in 1704, 
was no more than 15 hands 2 inches; 
again, it may be suspected, quite an ex- 
ception. The Godolphin Arabian, who 
dated from 1724, was the same height 
as the Darley Arabian. Matchem, 
1784, was 15 hands 1 inch; Herod, 
born ten years later, 15 hands 3 inches, 
and the famous Eclipse, 15 hands 
2 inches. Lord Derby’s Derby win- 
ner, Sir Peter Teazle, a great horse 
and sire of many of the best of his 
period, winner of the Derby of 1787, 
was just 16 hands, but I am not able to 
give the height of the four Derby 
winners he sired, Sir Harry, 1798, 
Archduke the following season, Ditto 
in 1803, and Paris in 1806. Since his 
day there have been very few of the 
leading sires, about whom details 
are procurable, less than 15 hands 
2 inches. Whalebone (1807)—son of 
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Waxy, by Pot 8 Us—who won the 
Derby of 1793, was a small one, only 
half an inch over 15 hands. Dr. 
Syntax, 1811, was just 15 hands. 
Filho da Puta, winner of the Leger in 
1815, was 16 hands, but Little Red 
Rover, 1827, was again one of the 
small ones, only 14 hands 3 inches, 
which is understood to have been much 
about the measurement of Little 
Wonder, winner of the Derby in 1840. 
Plenipotentiary and Touchstone were 
both 15 hands 2 inches. It may be 
interesting to give the heights of some 
of the other great winners. 

Name of Horse 


Name of Sire. Hands Inches 


Newminster (1842) 
Stockwell (1849) 
Lexington (1850) 
Saunterer (1854) 
Macaroni (1860) 
Blair Athol (1861) 
Rosicrucian (1860) 
Prince Charlie (1869) 
Petrarch (1873) 
Springfield (1873) 
Isonomy (1875) 
Bend Or (1877) 

St. Simon (1881) 
Ormonde (1883) 
Minting (1883) 
Ayrshire (1885) 
Amphion (1886) 
Donovan (1886) 
Sainfoin (1887) 
Orme (1889) 
Isinglass (1890) 
Ladas (1891) 
Persimmon (1893) 
Galtee More (1894) St. Simon 
Flying Fox (1896) Orme 
Ard Patrick (1899) St. Florian 
Daniel O’Rourke (1849) Kendal 


Touchstone 
Birdcatcher 
The Baron 
Boston 
Birdcatcher 
Sweetmeat 
Stockwell 
Beadsman 
Blair Athol 
Lord Clifden 
St. Albans 
Sterling 
Doncaster 
Galopin 
Bend Or 
Lord Lyon 
Hampton 
Rosebery 
Galopin 
Springfield 
Ormonde 
Isonomy 
Hampton 
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The height, it will be seen, has 
appreciably but not to any consider- 
able extent increased since the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when 
16 hands and over was not in the least 
exceptional. 

A singular circumstance with regard 
to the birth of foals is the extraordin- 
arily equal number of colts and fillies 
which have often been found in differ- 
ent years. Thus in 1852 of 1,074 foals 
born 536 were colts, 538 fillies. In 
1855 out of 1219 foals, the colts num- 
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bered 610, and the fillies only one 
fewer. In 1861, once more, precisely 
the same results occurred, 1499 foals 
were born, 750 colts, leaving fillies 
numbering 749. In 1856 1,706 foals 
were divided into 851 and 855 of the 
different sexes. In 1872, the total 
1769, there were 881 colts and seven 
more fillies; the following year, total 
1,720, 862 colts, only four fewer 
fillies. Of course the numbers have 
not always been by any means as close 
as this, though there are some years in 
which the divergence has been small. 
In 1892, for instance, the young ones 
aggregated 3,040, 1,517 colts, just 
half-a-dozen more fillies, and in 1896 
the 5,304 foals were exactly divided, 
1,652 each sex. It will probably sur- 


prise even many breeders of thorough- 
bred stock to learn that a mare called 
Queen Esther, born in 1864, gave 
birth to no fewer than 22 foals. I 
should be inclined to think it may be 
assumed that this is the highest num- 


ber on record? <A couple of mares, 
Pillage, born 1871, and Miss Manner- 
ing, born 1874, both produced 19 
foals, as did no fewer than six mares 
between the years 1832 and 1844. Two 
mares, Florence (1839) and Prairie 
Bird (1844), were both dams of 20 
foals. 


African Travel. 


The first thought that will occur to 
to anyone who takes up a volume of 
African travel is, Was it necessary ? 
A remarkable proportion of those who 
have journeyed through that Con- 
tinent have written books about it, and 
for the most part there has been a 
strong similarity between them. Mr. 
J. du Plessis, however, author of 
‘* Thrice through the Dark Continent : 
A Record of Journeyings across Africa 
during the vears 1915-16’’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), has by no means wasted 
his energies in the compilation of this 
work; for if it contains little that can 
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properly be described as actually new, 
the narrative of his wanderings is 
agreeably related and some at least of 
his comments on the natives, their 
habits and customs, will in all prob- 
ability be novel to the majority of 
readers. 

Cannibalism seems to be dying out, 
but to be by no means unpractised in 
the twentieth century. The first man 
eaters that Mr. du Plessis came across 
were the Bulus, a branch of the great 
Fan tribe that is extensively spread 
throughout South Kamerun and 
French Gaboon. The Fans were not- 
able cannibals, so no doubt, the author 
remarks, were the Bulus, and on 
the subject he quotes Miss Mary 
Kingsley :— 

‘The cannibalism of the Fans, though a preva- 
lent habit, is no danger, I think, to white people, 
except as regards the bother it gives one in pre- 
venting one’s black companions from getting 
‘eaten. The Fan is not a cannibal from. sacri- 
ficial motives, like a negro. He does it in his 
common-sense way. Man’s flesh is good to eat, 
very good, and he wishes you would try it. Oh 
dear no, he never eats it himself, but the next- 
door town man does. He is always very much 
abused for eating his relations, but he does not 
really do this. He will eat his next-door neigh- 
bour’s relations, and sell his own deceased to 
his next-door neighbour in return; but he does 
not buy slaves and fatten them up for his table, 
as some of the Middle Congo tribes I know of do. 
He has no slaves, no prisoners of war, no ceme- 
teries ; so you must draw your own conclusions.’ 


It seems strange that some _ tribes 
should disregard clothes and yet be 
eager to deck themselves with orna- 
ments. The Burums, inhabitants of 
Zaria, which is being evangelised—it 
should have been stated that Mr. 
du Plessis is a missionary—are still, 
he tells us, in the Adamite stage of 
development. 

Of clothing they have practically none. The 
men occasionally don a piece of softened skin, but 
the women carry no more than a bunch of leaves 
plucked from the nearest bush. Their taste for 
ornament is more highly developed than their 
desire for covering. Anthropologists are quite 
right when they tell us that with primitive man 
the impulse to deck himself from a sense of 
vanity precedes the impulse to cover himself from 
a sanse of shame. These Du natives are not too 
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poor to purchase cloth, nor too unskilful to manu- 
facture garments of skin. They simply feel under 
no necessity to clothe themselves. But of orna- 
ments they have a great variety. 1 took note of 
a girl who displayed about her person the follow- 
ing; the ears were perforated to contain two 
pieces of reed, each eight inches long; in the 
septum of the nose was inserted a large metal 
ring ; from the lower lip depended a bit of tin, 
resembling a wire nail six inches long ; and round 
the neck she wore a string of beads. Further- 
more, she was adorned with the inevitable bunch 
of leaves, which became visible when she turned 
round. No doubt she was looked upon as the 
beauty of the village. 


Among things which astonished the 
author were matters connected with 
native river craft. He speaks of a 
canoe certainly not less than fifty feet 
in length, with a breadth of four and a 
half, all hewn out of a single tree 
trunk. The problem was by what 
means these natives with their very 
elementary knowledge of the principles 
of mechanics could have conveyed a 
trunk of such dimensions to the river 
side? It is indeed a puzzle. Similar 


canoes, not quite such large ones, are 


common. 


The Benue is a great commercial highway. 
Its basin is one of the most populous areas of 
Northern Nigeria. Travelling on the lower 
Benue, we constantly passed canoes and barges 
of all kinds and sizes conveying goods, livestock, 
and human beings up and down the river. It was 
quite interesting to watch a family removal. 
Paterfamilias on such occasions loads all his 
earthly possessions into his solitary canoe, which 
is crowded to suffocation with sheep, goats, pigs, 
fowls, ducks, pigeons, wife or wives, children, 
sweet potatoes, yams, millet, hides, pots, clothing, 
agricultural implements, fish-nets. When 
the gunwale has sunk to within an inch of the 
waterline, the canoe is gently poled to mid-stream 
and the high adventure commences. It is almost 
impossible to avoid shipping water, so wives and 
children are armed with calabashes and broken 
pots for baling purposes. I have no doubt that 
catastrophes do sometimes occur, but they are 
very rare; and apart from a wetting and the dis- 
appearance of an axe or a hoe, there is no loss of 
life, for in these regions everything that has 
breath has swimming (or at least floating) 
ability. 


Fashion decrees that in some dis- 
tricts of Lower Nigeria the lobes of the 
ears, masculine and feminine alike, 


should be enlarged, though a bunch of 
leaves in front and another at the back 
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complete the women’s attire, and a 
bunch of thongs or strip of cloth serves 
for the men. 


In the car of one man was inserted a wooden 
disc, which I measured and found to be two and 
three-quarter inches in diameter and three-quarters 
of an inch thick. The slender strip of ear below 
could not have sustained the weight of such a 
monstrous ornament, and so the owner had been 
obliged to bore a hole through its centre in order 
to lessen the strain. Even so he had to exercise 
considerable care not to move his head violently, 
and not to bring his ear into contact with any 
resistant object, or the lobe would have been left 
in ruins. Women are also apt to perforate each 
nostril, and to insert in the opening « small 
stalk of guinea-corn. This is possible because of 
the shape of the noses, which in the Bamga tribe 
are particularly flat, broad and _ bridgeless. 


An abominable custom was prevalent 
among the Bana. These people breed 
a race of sturdy ponies, which they 
guide with a bit of twisted bark tied 
round the neck and inserted in the 
mouth. Mr. du Plessis was shocked 
to find a large raw wound just behind 
the withers of a pony which was pro- 
vided for him, and on examination dis- 
covered that the Bana _ deliberately 
sacrificed all their ponies thus ‘in 
order effectually to glue the rider to his 
steed.’’ Mr. du Plessis earnestly ex- 
postulated, but, it is to be feared, in 
vain. 

Owing to the institution of a pre- 
serve by the Government on the Athi 
plains which stretch southward from - 
Nairobi, game is plentiful. 

In this second decade of the twentieth century 
you may still look out of your carriage window 
and see, in the course of a short forenoon, no 
less than ten or eleven different kinds of African 
game animals. The train steams through im- 
mense plains, bounded in the dim distance by a 
range of shadowy mountains. Except in the 
deep hollows and along the watercourses no tree 
or shrub is visible. As far as the eye ranges, 
you perceive animals grazing in the short grass. 
They might be the cattle of the Masai, or the 
goats and sheep of the Kikuyu, so quict are they, 
so wholly indifferent to the passage of the snorting 
monster across their preserves. But presently a 
curve of the iron track brings you within fifty 
yards of a herd, and you have your first view, at 
close quarters, of the far-famed game of Africa. 
You see the striped zebra and the high-withered 
hartebeest consorting together, for though much 
wider apart in the zoological scale than she Jew and 
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Samaritan, there is far less mutual antipathy 
between those two Semitic races. You see 
great troops of Thomson’s gazelle, graceful crea- 
tures that are known familiarly all through British 
East Africa as Tommies. These antelopes roam 
and frolic in the immediate vicinity of the train 
and honour us with little more than an inquiring 
gaze that seems to say, ‘‘ What is the matter to- 
day, that you go tearing and roaring across the 
prairie? ’’ At a somewhat greater distance, say 
at about three hundred yards, you notice the more 
timid animals. I observed the wildebeest, with 
its shaggy mane and suspicious air; the lesser 
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kudu, with long, spiral horns; the speedy ostrich, 
scouring the plain with outstretched wing ; the un- 
sightly warthog, grubbing for sweet roots; 
Grant’s gazclle, with long, lyre-shaped horns, out 
of all proportion to its slight body; the startled 
steenbok; and the lanky giraffe, grazing amid 
the mimosas. Is there another railway in the 
world from which you can behold an equal variety 
of game animals? This sight alone makes the 
journcy from Mombasa to Nairobi absolutely 
unique. 1 was told that at times lions have been 
seen from the train windows, and I can quite 
believe it. 


THE SWIMMER 


Choose thou the sea, Comrade, with me; 


Plunge in her, lunge in her, far let us range; 


Lite’s in the flow of her, health in the glow of her; 


Mother of magic and mistress of change : 


Choose thou the sea, foaming and free, 


Meeting her, greeting her, hearty and bold; 


Swimmers are dear to her, moving so near to her, 


Such are her children, her nurselings of old : 


What if she be fierce, the good sea ? 


Dive through her, rive through her, yonder we'll feel 


Lungs less oppressed on her, snatch a rough rest on her ;— 


Cheat but the breakers and sink like the seal: 


Choose thou the sea, Comrade, and flee 


Shocks of life, knocks of life, envy and care ; 


Harsh though she handle you rough though she dandle you, 


Blame not her scourgings, Nepenthe is there : 


Choose then the sea 


come what may be— 


Stay with her, play with her, shoulds’t thou depart 


{host or what not in her, lowered with shot in her, 


Grand is thy sepulture, close to her heart ! 


Who would not sleep in her, buried down deep in her, 


Merged in her vastness afar from the land, 
Happy at rest in her, owning God’s best in her ? 
We are her children—and we understand. 
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Golly and Wog 


BY 


J. M. DODINGTON. 


HAT on earth is it? *’ cried the 


Brigade Transport Officer. 
corrected the Regi- 


‘* There’s two, 
imental ditto. 

Well, what 
Moles? 

** No-o-o. At least | don’t think 
so,’’ doubtfully replied his junior, as 
he separated the soft, pulpy mass into 
two blind, wriggling bodies. 

‘* Why, surely they’re not—yes, I 
believe they are—puppies!’’ The 
B.T.O. stared in amazement at the two 
live lumps of Flanders mud. ‘* How in 
the world did they get here? ” 

How, indeed? Buried in the rubble 
and filth that had once been a Flemish 
farm, how had the two week-old crea- 
tures managed to extricate themselves 
alive? And where was their mamma ? 
Blown into the ewigkeit, without 
doubt, by the H.E. shell of the gentle 
Hun. 

Wretched little brutes—better put 
them out of their misery,’’ said the 
B.T.O. But, instead, after a further 
contemplation of the weakly groping, 
feebly struggling little wretches, he 
slipped them into the pocket of his 
tunic and strolled away. Two min- 
utes later he was in his hut. 

‘* Here, MacVittie, get out a tin of 
condensed milk ’’—and, the milk hav- 
ing, after prodigious exertion, been 
unearthed by the intelligent MacVittie 
from under a pile of embrocations, 
bandages, bits, saddles, stirrup lea- 
thers, and every other kind of deébris 
appertaining to the horse—and mule— 


are they then? 


the B.T.O. proceeded to dilute its. 
contents with the lukewarm remains 
of his shaving water, which yet stood 
upon the Primus stove. 

This accomplished, he murmured : 
“Capillary attraction ’’—with hazy 
recollections of a science course at a 
northern university—and_ unravelling 
some worsted from an extremely dirty 
and extremely dilapidated sock that 
crowned a heap of horse blankets in 
another corner of the hut, he dipped it 
in the milk, left one end in the fluid 
and introduced the other into the 
mouth of the smaller weaklier- 
looking of the two little miseries. For 
a moment the thread lay lax on the 
small pink tongue, then, as the delici- 
ous flavour reached the tiny palate, the 
jaws closed—even at that early stage 
Captain Sutherland noted their ab- 
normal development——and with might 
and main the starveling sucked. 

For several minutes the Captain 
watched the expression of beatitude 
overspread the little blind counten- 
ance, then: ‘‘ Mustn’t overdo it at 
first, my son, or you’ll upset your 
tummy—let the other Gollywog have a 
turn,’’ he said, and transferred the 
worsted—with some difficulty, for the 
creature hung on like grim death—to 
the mouth of the other pup. ... The 
same moment of indecision, the same 
jovful awakening, the same bliss on 
the second countenance, but to the 
accompaniment of prolonged, protest- 
ing wails from the bereaved brother. 
Another transference of thread, an- 
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other transference of wails, and so on— 
alternate ecstacy and angry disap- 
pointment—until, distended to the 
likeness of the sausage balloon which 
floated overhead, the jaws relaxed, the 
heads fell forward, and slumber, slum- 
ber ineffable, profound, descended 
upon the happy pair. 

MacVittie had been a highly in- 
terested spectator of his master’s 
scientific performance. ‘‘ Ma-an, sirr, 
they’re queer little beasties,’’ he 
said, scratching his head as he con- 
templated the sleeping beauties, 
‘““what—what kind o’ doag_ wull 
they be? ”’ 

“To all outward seeming they be- 
long to the world-famous race of the 
Gollywog,’’ gravely replied the 
B.T ©. 

So as ‘ the Gollywogs ”’ the Cap- 
tain’s latest adoptions became known, 
and when, after they had opened two 
pairs of misty eyes upon their strange 
world, it became advisable to christen 
the waifs, the name of their celebrated 
ancestry was split in two, and one 
puppy became ‘“‘ Golly,’’ while his 
brother answered to the appellation of 
Wog.”’ 

One would like to be able to state 
that as they increased in girth—which 
they did with amazing rapidity—so 
they did in wisdom and favour. But 
truth must be told: they were a dread- 
ful couple! Pugnacity is no word to 
describe the outstanding trait of their 
character—ferocity comes nearer the 
fact. ...  Thev fought—Heavens, 
how they fought! From early morn 
to dewy eve they were locked in fra- 
ternal strife, and with those massive 
iaws (‘‘ More than a suspicion of the 
bulldog, eh ?’’? murmured the B.T.O.) 
the unlocking was no easy process— 
only to be achieved by a liberal dust- 
ing of their black buttons of noses 
with the pepper so lavishly distributed 
to the British Army. For any cause— 
or none—they strafed. Over the torn 
remains of the captain’s slippers, over 
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the tattered fragments which had once 
been his socks; very frequently they 
fought because one stirred in his sleep 
and disturbed his brother’s repose. 
But more often than not they fought 
without rhyme or reason. When they 
first opened their eyes of a morning 
they sat up, looked in each other’s. 
faces, then instantly flung themselves. 
into battle. The B.T.O. maintained 
that it was the hideousness of the sight 
which met their waking eyes that 
turned their blood to flame, for, without 
doubt, they were appallingly ugly. 
Huge square heads, hideously under- 
hung jaws, long bolster-like bodies, 
short, crooked legs: ‘“‘ Truly, you 
twain are blots upon the fair face of 
nature! ’’ said their master, looking 
down upon the twin abortions ex- 
tended in slumber upon either side of 
the upturned box which served him 
as a chair. At the sound of the be- 
loved voice they instantly awoke, 
rose, laid a head on either knee and 


gazed up into his face with unutter- 
able devotion in the depths of the dark 
eyes which were their only redeeming 


feature. A minute’s silent adoration— 
then there was a flicker of the eyelids 
in each other’s direction, a long, low, 
rumbling growl—and at it they were 
again, yelping, snarling, biting, like 
puppies possessed ! 

Now, devoted as the Gollywogs. 
were to their master, jealous of his 
every word and look, one would have 
imagined that when Golly, one night, 
suddenly and  unaccountably  dis- 
appeared, leaving the field free, Wog 
would have been enraptured. 

But not so. All through the long 
hours of darkness restlessness pos- 
sessed him. Down from his corner 
of the captain’s bed he jumped, round 
the hut, sniffing, snorting, whining, 
he wandered—up again, alighting 
fair and full upon the unhappy 
sleeper’s stomach. Hurled by the in- 
dignant man’s foot into his corner, he 
curled up and essayed repose. 
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Five minutes’ stillness—down he leapt 
again, and da capo till his enraged 
master seized him by the scruff of the 
neck and, bearing him to the door, 
flung him into outer darkness. 

Breakfast-time, but no Golly. Wog 
looked at the tempting scraps set be- 
fore him by the sympathetic MacVittie 

and turned away in sick disgust. 

“Is it yer scallvwag o’ a_ brither 
ye’er murrnin’ aboot? Come, then, 
you and me wull tak’ a daunder roond 
the camp and see what mischeet he’s 
gotten into noo.”’ 

Wog looked up into his consoler’s 
face, and from his bull-throat came a 
curious sound, half whine, half snarl. 

“* Ay, ma la-ad, ve’ll lay intae him 
fine when we catch him, for upsettin’ 
ver aipple-cairt, willna ve, Wog?”’ 

And Wog’s angry growl expressed 
unqualified assent. 

But they did not tind Golly. High 
and low throughout the camp they 
searched in vain. No one had seen 
the creature since the previous after- 
noon, when he had been observed dig- 
ging frantically at what might have 
been a rabbit-hole near the light rail- 
way line . Now this line was be- 
ing laid by ** Chinese cheap labour”. . 
And Golly was plump, exceedingly. 
Like lightning the two thoughts 
chased each other through MacVittie’s 
brain—and his cheek grew grev 
beneath its tan. 

Whauraboots wes 
hole ?’’ he asked hoarsely. 

‘“* Close to the shell-hole wi’ the twa 
dead mules hangin’ owre the lip o’t,”’ 
was his countryman’s reply—and, 
nodding briefly, MacVittie struck 
across country. 

There was the ever-extending new 
line, with the Chinese coolies cluster- 


the rabbit- 
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ing on it, thick as bees; there were the 
dead mules. A little farther search 
and there was the rabbit-hole. 

‘“Noo, Wog. Here, pet yer nose 
doon. Smell ‘im, smell ’im! Smell 
Golly. Noo, seek ’im, ma_ la-ad. 
Seek Golly—Golly! ”’ 

A long, snorting snuffle, a long, 
earnest look from those dark eyes that 
seemed to search MacVittie’s very 
soul, then, with nose to ground, Wog 
was off. Not swiftly, as hounds track 
their quarry, but slowly, slowly, with 
infinite care, now harking back as the 
scent faded, again shuffling forward ; 
not giving tongue as hounds do, but 
in deep, dogged silence Wog tracked 
his brother. Tracked him from the 
shell-hole to the railway line, tracked 
him along it, slowly, patiently. 
Tracked him, at last, to the outskirts 
of the coolies’ camp. At the entrance 


to the first rough shack Wog paused. 
Paused with his nose to the crack be- 
low the rickety door, gave one long 


snuffle, then, with a shriek of mingled 
joy and fury, flung the whole weight 
of his body against it. The crazy 
latch yielded; Wog plunged into the 
darkness. 

A celestial who stood just inside the 
door with a heavy club in his hand— 
was it the sacrificial implement ?—cast 
it hastily into a corner. As hastily he 
followed it, propelled by a mighty 
buffet from MacVittie’s enormous fist. 
Then a slash from MacVittie’s knife- 
of-all-work severed the rope which 
bound poor Golly to a ring in the wall, 
and—the two re-united ones fell with 
tooth and claw upon the would-be 
assassin? Not at all. Without a 
second’s pause they fell upon each 
other and rolled over and over upon 
the muddy floor in fierce, ecstatic 
fray! 
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Quick Methods of Reforming 


Outlaws 


BY 


LIEUTENANT MIKE RIMINGTON (late 37th Lancers). 


(With Illustrations.) 


(Continued from page, 450, Vol. xlviit.) 


REARING. 


HE photograph which appeared 
in the August number of this mag- 
azine entitled ‘‘ An Outlaw,’’ showed a 
rearer of the very worst kind—that is 
a rearer out to kill, to come over back- 
wards and crush the man on his back. 


This rearer was a magnificent speci- 
men of a horse, sent to me at my 
training depdt for Army Outlaws. He 
was perfectly quiet in every way except 
when asked to move with anyone on 
his back, when he would immediately 
rear right up and come over back- 


wards. I used a rubber snaffle with a 
long rein attached to the bridle, and 
then, standing in front of him, asked 
him to rear—in fact, forced him to 
rear against his will, by jerking him 
in the mouth, giving him long enough 
rein to come over backwards, which 
he did many times. I continued with 
this treatment, asking and making 
him rear, until he refused, and then 
quickly mounted him, being prepared 
to get clear from him on to the ground 
if he came right over. 

There was always someone at his 
head talking to him and encouraging 
him forward with ‘ love,’’? and grad- 
ually in this way he was enticed to 
walk with a man on his back. He 
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eventually realised that it was not 
possible to permanently rid himself 
of me, because, as soon as he fell over 
on the ground, I was on his back 
the next minute, laughing at him and 
asking him to repeat the manoeuvre. 

Endless determination and patience 
were needed to accomplish the reform- 
ation of this horse, but the cure was 
permanent, as I received a report a 
few months after his issue back to the 
Army saying that he was doing good 
work as an officer’s charger, showing 
none of his previous vice. 

A horse will rear for various rea- 
sons; in this case he simply did not 
wish to move with anyone on his back ; 
he was out for an easy life. An ami- 
able and quiet horse, he would let you 
sit on him, but was a maniac if you 
urged him to move forward. 

The Screw Touch will stop a horse 
from attempting to rear. Assoonashe 
tries to come up, screw him to one side 
and use your heels to keep him mov- 
ing. Repeat this until he will stand 
still or start without rearing. One 
must go further than just prevention ; 
a permanent cure from this vice is 
needed, and to bring this about you 
must so thoroughly sicken your horse 
of rearing that he will absolutely 
refuse to come up, even when urged 
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to do so. Having trained him from the 
ground, when first mounting a dan- 
gerous rearer, do so from an elevation, 
use a numnah with a surcingle, and 
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balance as if riding side saddle, with 
both legs on the near side, leaning 
your weight on the right arm holding 
the surcingle. In this position you 


MAKING HIM REAR. 


with your right hand holding the lat- 
ter, gradually work your weight on to 
his back. Always be ready and able to 
clear yourself if occasion arises. 

After he becomes accustomed to this, 


are in perfect safety whatever your 
horse attempts, as you can get clear 
to the ground in a second. Continue 
mounting in this way until your horse 
realises that he cannot permanently 
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rid himself of you, and gives in with 
good grace. 

The next stage is to sit astride, and 
when once mounted, endeavour to 
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horse with a pal, who gives confidence 
to him and diverts his mind from his 


special vice, and whom he is almost 
certain to follow. 


GETTING 


CLEAR. 


make him rear by jabbing him in the 
mouth with a sharp jerk of the reins. 
Do this again and again until all 
desire to rear is killed. 


It is a great help to train such a 


I have found that most rearers have 


very tender mouths; probably in near- 
ly every case the habit of rearing has 
been developed by someone’s heavy 
hand hanging on to his mouth, and so 
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causing pain, which naturally brings 
his head up to ease his mouth. 

As a preventative to rearing, when 
first handling young horses I would 
strongly advise using nothing but a 
rubber snaffle. 


BUCKJUMPING. 


This is a very common vice among 
horses bred on the prairies of America. 
It can easily be overcome by either of 
two methods, one being the drastic and 
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MAKING HIM REAR WHEN MOUNTED. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT TO CLEAR. 
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STANDING UP IN STIRRUPS 


AND GENTLING 


BEFORE MOUNTING. 


temporary way of the cowboy, namely, 
after having girthed the horse very 
tightly round the belly, to jump on 
him, ram the spurs into him, and with 
a loose rein allow the horse to buck 
himself out. 


The above treatment is not a_ per- 
manent cure, as the same horse in the 
hands of a novice is likely to break 
out again. 


The other method of dealing with 
this vice gives the horse confidence, 
preserves his spirit, and at the same 
time permanently cures him. 

Preliminary to riding him, saddle 
him, putting on a crupper to keep it 
in place and girth it very tightly. Now 
turn him loose in a small field or 
paddock and he will be almost certain 
to buck to try and get rid of the saddle. 
Let him buck to his heart’s content, 
and when he rests move him on until 
he is thoroughly weary and will buck 
no more. 


Approach him and gentle him deci- 
sively all over, especially on his loins 
and under his belly. Have an assistant 
at his head holding the halter rope, 
which is put through the ring of the 
bit ready to jab him in the mouth if 
he attempts to get his head down, 
which is a sure sign that he is going 
to put in a buck. Lengthen the near 
stirrup leather and stand up in this, 
keeping both legs on the near side. 
Hold the curb rein short, and with 
your right hand put all your weight 
on his back. 

Get your assistant to lead him for- 
ward, encouraging him with “‘ love ’’; 
halt him often, and with your free hand 
slap his ribs and belly, where your 
heels would kick him if you were 
astride. When he is accustomed to 
this, swing over the other leg quietly, 
keeping his head well up; walk and 
halt him many times, and reward him 
often with “‘ love.”’ 

_Up to this time you have been work- 
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ing to evade any show of bucking, en- 
deavouring instead to give him confi- 
dence in you and pleasure in his work. 
In this way you are able to make him 
obey you without first breaking his 
spirit, which is the most precious asset 
in every horse. If once his spirit is 
destroyed he becomes a mere slave with 
no joy in life. How much lighter work 
is to us all when our hearts are in it! 
Remember this when training your 
horse and he will bountifully reward 
your patience later on by putting his 
heart and soul in straining every 
muscle to obey your commands. 
Now ride alone, and occasionally 
discipline him with the screw touch 
and rein him back. These touches are 
splendid for making him carry his 
head in the right position. Having 
reached this stage, according to the 
confidence you feel he hasin you, grad- 
ually give him more rein and at the 
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same time use your heels vigorously 
letting him understand that you don’t 
care a d what he does. 

There is a great art in using one’s 
heels in the right manner at the psy- 
chological moment, turning your horse 
suddenly to one side, or urging him 
forward, instantly taking his mind off 
any devilment he may be scheming. If 
this ‘‘ don’t-care-a-d ”’ spirit of the 
rider is carried through as I have 
shown, it is most unlikely that the 
horse will attempt to buck again. All 
he wants now is regular work for a 
little time to make him good mannered 
and fit for anvone to ride. 


SAVAGING. 


Of all the vices the above one is 
the most difficult to cure. It may be 


the result of hereditary temperament, 
too much corn and not enough work, 


A BUCK JUMPER. 
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BUCKJUMPING. 


ill-health and pain, or as in most cases, 
a desire for revenge when ill-treated. 

1 am of the opinion that this 
vice in a horse is a sign of the 
advanced development of his brain, 
causing him to realise his power and 
wilfully resist any effort on the part of 
his master to control him. In other 
words, he has come to his senses and 
will no longer submit to the tyranny of 
man as most horses so blindly do. 
I affirm that it is the obedient horse 
who is insane to allow himself to be- 
come such a slave, not the savage 
herse. 

The thoroughbred is naturally far 
more intelligent highly-strung 
than his lower born brothers and 
sisters. He is closely related to the 
Arab—the most intelligent of all 
horses. 

The stallion is particularly intelligent 
and this may possibly help to account 
for the fact that cases of savaging are 
rather more usual amongst entires than 
mares and geldings. I think I can 


safely state that this vice is most pre- 
valent amongst highly-bred horses. 
Others might reason that an out- 
break of savaging in a horse is a sign 
of his relapse to the wild ways of his 


ancestors; but in his natural state the 
horse is instinctively a timid and ner- 
vous creature, not aggressive and sav- 
age, his chief means of defence lying 
in his powers of fleetness. For this 
reason nature has enabled the colt to 
run by the side of its mother shortly 
after birth. 

The wild horse seldom attacks in 
self defence, unless cornered, and then 
uses his legs and mouth, though these 
are really no protection against his 
enemies of the cat and dog species; 
when attacked by them his only chance 
of safety lies in flight. 

The horse is blessed with power, 
speed and much intelligence, and yet, 
fortunately for us, he does not compre- 
hend the overwhelming advantages he 
has when up against man, who domin- 
ates him solely, by being conscious of 
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his superior brain power, with perhaps 
a little cane in his hand as his only 
means of defence. 

The lens of a horse’s eyes is so 
shaped that all objects are magnified in 
his vision to twice their size. This 
may partly account for his easy sub- 
mission to man. 

Many people reason that savaging 
in a horse is a form of lunacy, and that 
the horse is no more responsible for his 
actions than the lunatics and some 
criminals whose minds are deficient. 
For the reformation of the criminal and 
lunatic, whose brains have become 
obsessed with some mad idea, I strong- 
ly advise a change of environment, new 
and diverse interests, in the place of 
isolation and captivity. 

In the same way with the horse that 
has become savage ; I would give free- 
dom with many forms of life around 
him to arouse his interest, in fact, sur- 
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roundings free from monotony and full 
of changes. 

We chain up a dog and keep him 
chained up in the same place so that he 
may become a “‘ good’ watch dog, 
by which we mean a savage one; so 
with some horses that are practically 
always confined to the stable, they are 
likely to become dangerous and at- 
tempt to bite and worry any live thing 
when it comes near them; this applies 
particularly to thoroughbred horses. 

If the desire for revenge when ill- 
treated makes a horse break out and 
savage, it is apparent that it is the man 
who needs reforming, not the horse. 
Teasing and brutal treatment of 
horses account, in most cases, for their 
becoming savage and dangerous, al- 
though ill-health, pain, or too much 
corn with not enough work, often pro- 
duces similar cases. 

When a horse is savage through in- 


BUCKJUMPER, FAILING TO THROW RIDER OFF, 
THROWS HIMSELF OVER, RIDER CLEARING. 
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herent temperament, the chances of his 
permanent reformation are practically 
ni!. Fortunately, few horses are born 
with this vicious trait in their charac- 
ters. 

When the powers of affection are 
strongly developed in a horse, and it 
is possible to appeal to these, then the 
road to his reform is a straight and a 
short one; because a horse will seldom 
strike or bite that which he is fond of 
unless temporarily maddened. A stick 
is useless in the hands of a trainer ex- 
cept when gentling and as a means of 
defence. 

1 think I cannot do better, to illus- 
trate my methods in dealing with this 
vice in a horse, than by giving a full 
account of my work with a thorough- 
bred entire that was sent to me to put 
right. He was a three-year-old, had 
won a good race, and was altogether 
a very promising and valuable horse. 

From what I could gather from those 
in charge of him, he suddenly de- 
and they 


veloped a vicious temper, 
gave me the impression that he had 
turned sour, this dating from a certain 
race in which he had been asked to do 
more than he was able. He had become 


utterly out of hand with his trainer 
and boys, and was boxed to me as a 
practically incurable case that was 
being given just one more chance be- 
fore having a bullet through his head. 
The tollowing was the character that 
came with him: Savage the 
stable, uses his mouth and forelegs at 
every opportunity, dangerous to lead, 
attempts to savage anyone doing this, 
also dangerous to groom. Treacherous 
to mount and dismount, becomes sav- 
age when ridden and asked to do any- 
thing he does not want to do, and 
makes every effort to get rid of his 
rider by rearing and snatching the 
reins in his teeth.”’ 

I met him at the station, put a bridle 
on him while he was in the box, and 
then led him out. I had much trouble 
in getting the saddle on. He struck, 
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kicked and bit, catching hold of my 
sleeve, going round many times in a 
circle, hanging on to it and worrying 
it; then he pushed me against the wall. 
I was able to release myself by tearing 
my arm away, leaving part of my coat 
in his mouth. Fortunately my coat 
was very thick, otherwise I should have 
been badly bitten, and this taught me 
the value of wearing thick, practically 
padded, clothing when handling such 
a horse. 

He was at first very quiet when once 
mounted, but after halting he objected 
to move, and gave an exhibition of 
fiendish temper, kicking, rearing, 
squealing, and once catching the reins 
between his teeth in an attempt to pull 
them out of my hand. This was a very 
clever idea and in future I held the off 
rein very short to frustrate his evil 
plot. Then he reared straight up 
and fought madly with his forelegs, 
staying up like this for nearly a minute 
without overbalancing. It was a try on 
and a complete failure. Every time 
after a halt, when asked to move, he 
loudly voiced his indignation and 
kicked out madly. 

When I reached home I tied him up 
in a box, gave him a good feed, and 
was just leaving, when he snapped 
over the door at the shoulder of my 
cardigan. It was wonderfully quick 
work, and I came away thinking I had 
indeed a savage horse under my care 
because, as far as I could sum up, he 
had proved that he was suffering from 
every one of the vices that ever tainted 
the equine race. 

I led him out to water ™ his halter 
rope, holding a cane in my hand for 
self-protection, and I disciplined him 
with my voice all out, making him halt 


‘every few yards.If this failed, I jerked 


his halter and made him walk back- 
wards. In this way he learnt to rein 
back, which is a trump card when lead- 
ing such a horse, as it reversed the pre- 
vious state of affairs; because I faced 
him in this position, showing him that 
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A SAVAGER WHO BITES AND WORRIES EVERYTHING 


GETTING TIRED OF BITING. 


WITHIN 


HIS REACH: 
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I had no fear of him and intended to be 
master. 

With the discipline foreleg touch, 
reining back, jerking reins, and using 
my voice, | brought him to such a 
pitch of obedience that he began to 
show a little confidence in me. He was 
extremely intelligent, fully appreciated 
the fact that I was not managing him 
by violence, and he knew by this I was 
not afraid of him, which also gave him 
respect for me. 

The following day, when led out, he 
snapped at everything within reach, 
and I reined him back to the middle of 
the stable yard, making him hold up 
his foreleg every time he attempted 
to use his mouth. I had a thick sack 
in my hand and held this out for him 
to bite; as he seemed to like biting I 
decided that he should have plenty of 
it, only he was clever enough to foil my 
purpose and charged over it at me, 
dashing into the wall, grazing his nose 
and knee. My previous training in the 


art of foot work when boxing, at that 
second saved my life,for had he pinned 
me against the wall, he would have 


worried me like a dog. I tied him to 
the wall and gentled his head, neck 
and hindquarters with a cane, which 
caused much kicking. 

He incidentally got his foreleg over 
the rope, became tied up in it, and fell 
down on his knees. While he was in 
this position, I gentled his neck, 
pulled his tail, sat on his head, and 
putting my hand in his mouth, pulled 
out his tongue and held it. I then 
pulled him right over by his mane and 
was able to hold and gentle his legs, re- 
warding him afterwards with plenty of 
** love.” 

He was thoroughly humbled; after 
I had freed him from the knot in which 
he had tied himself he refused to give 
any further show, and walked home 
like a lamb. My next move was to 
master his habit of biting everything, 
and I found that by tying him up in 
his box near the door and leaning over 
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this I could safely hold out anything 
to his mouth. I was determined to 
make him so sick of biting that he 
would find no more pleasure in doing 
it. I held a nosebag in my gloved 
hand before him, and he worried it 
savagely. I must point out that my 
aim was not to provoke or tease him, 
and I did not tear away the thing he 
had in his mouth—except once, when 
it happened to be my finger, which he 
caught between his teeth while savag- 
ing the bag. A prompt tap on his head 
made him release it at once. 

After this incident, I used a pole 
with the nosebag fastened to the end. 
He delighted in chewing this, and I 
got hold of his tongue and gentled his 
head all over, afterwards rewarding 
him. 

The bag on the pole was again held 
out and every time he bit it I kept it 
in his mouth some while until his 
desire to bite grew less and less, and 
he turned his head away. 

I continued with this treatment for 
several days, now having the door 
open, and later on putting his oats in 
the nosebag. At any sign of temper 
I at once made him hold up his fore- 
leg, for, as with a child, this discipline 
quickly diverted his mind from what 
he was contemplating. 

He was bewildered to find his temper 
treated as a great joke; roars of 
laughter had the effect of surprising 
him and he could not stand ridicule. 
I had a gelding who was decidedly 
boss amongst all the horses in my 
stable, and for a time I put him loose 
in the box with the stallion. I also let 
them loose in the paddock for exercise, 
taking the precaution of putting a 
nosebag* on the latter. 

It took but a few minutes for the 
savage horse, who was really a coward 
at heart, to learn to respect the geld- 
ing. When loose in the field with a 
nosebag on, I walked in front, behind, 
and around him, and caught him sev- 


* My substitute for a muzzle. 
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A SAVAGE HORSE FIGHTING FOR MASTERY. 


eral times. As there was “‘ love ’’ in 
the bag, when he attempted to snap 
he got a mouthful of this instead of 
me. 

By this time he respected me too 
much to charge me deliberately, and 
it was not long before he would trot 
up to me when I called him. By using 
my voice and pointing in the direction 
I was soon able to make him go by 
himself where I wanted him to. All 
this I did solely as a means of dis- 
cipline, and within eight days I had al- 
together discarded the nosebag. | 
lifted his legs up and gentled him all 
over with ease and confidence, as the 
mere pointing to his foreleg and de- 
manding him to “ hold it up ’’ would 
at once check his evil designs. 

When mounting, I always took the 
precaution of having my off rein short 
so that he could not snap at me. At 
first he would not respond to the pres- 
sure of my heels, and as shown by his 
past history, using force with a stick 


had proved his undoing and had 
soured him, but I soon found out that 
by waving a cane over his head he 
would start off right away. He grad- 
ually acquired keenness to start off and 
move quickly when ridden by the side 
of his old pal, the gelding, who strong- 
ly influenced him for the good. A kind- 
ly and contented look came into his 
eye, and he was quite a different horse 
in the stable. His vice apparently was 
not caused by exuberance of spirits, 
for when by himself he took his exer- 
cise quietly, neither was it caused 
owing to sexual reasons, because he 
showed very little interest in the other 
horses and mares. 

| knew that I had the key to his 
reform if I could only know that he 
was taking some interest in his work, 
and to increase this I schooled him to 
jump. Nearly every horse loves this, 
and he was not an exception, for after 
I had succeeded in persuading him to 
walk over a bar practically laid on the 
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ground—and this took several hours— 
he threw his whole heart and soul into 
jumping, and within a few days of 
picking up this accomplishment he 
was pulling hard and was as keen as 
mustard to gallop over a hurdle. In 
proportion as he gained enjoyment in 
his work he lost his savage habits aris- 
ing from his hatred of man. 

Of course, as was natural, there were 
at first several relapses, for which he 
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had to be severely told off, as pre- 
viously shown ; but these occurred less 
and less frequently, and within a 
month of the date of his arrival, I felt 
perfectly confident in handing him 
over to a lady groom to feed, groom 
and exercise. 

Complete confidence and trust in 
man were restored to this stallion, and 
he now looks upon man as a friend 
and not as his deadly enemy. 


; 
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My First Arab 


BY 


used to see him every morning 
I cropping the very brown and 
‘“benty ”’? grass that grew in the pad- 
dock, the compound that is to say, of 
the bungalow opposite my own; and 
the impression that had formed itself 
in my mind was one of chipped knees 
mainly, and windgalls and a straggly 
mane. 

A liver chestnut his winter 
clothes, he certainly failed to escape 
that Struwwelpeter’’ appearance 
quickly assumed by turned out horses, 
which makes their case like that of 
many men who are also happiest in 
déshabille, though cause and effect in 
the two instances are not exactly 
similar. Gossip said, however, that 
he was a fast pony and had won races, 
rather a feat (or so it seemed to be to 
the inexperienced judgment (for such a 
little fellow, as although he resembled 
his staple food in being “ well- 
withered,’’ he yet stood barely over 
fourteen hands, and his rib-marked 
sides were rather flat. 

After I had been a couple of months 
at the station, the occupant of the 
aforesaid bungalow being posted else- 
where, proceeded to undertake the 
transport of family and belongings 
some five hundred miles, with what 
seemed to the unexpanded, Anglicised 
mind a fair degree of nonchalance. 
The pony, it appeared, he was keeping 
for a man at home, and the pleasant 
task would be handed over to me if I 
wanted it, on condition that I kept a 
bright look out for buyers, and was res- 
ponsible for damage done, the terms, 


Ma.” 


in short, upon which he himself had 
undertaken the charge. These 
readily agreed to, and Meteor came 
over the road carrying on his bare 
back a very upright and lithe looking 
syce, whose white turban and dark legs 
seemed somehow to suit the pony’s 
type better than anything European 
would have done. Man and _ beast 


established themselves in my servants’ 
godown, the latter having considerably 
the best of it as regards quarters. Now 
propinquity only, it would seem, is 
necessary for the discovery of a horse’s 


worth and demerit. The first is duly 
proclaimed, and the second usually 
locked up in the skeleton cupboard, 
although in extreme cases the desire 
to talk about one’s horseflesh is so 
strong that faults even are mentioned, 
if no other opening offers. 

La Rochefoucauld remarks that a 
man knows he should not discuss his 
wife, but not that it is still less seemly 
to speak of himself. The French can 
never have been a horsey nation, or 
the great cynic would have added a 
superlative. Anyhow, my own criti- 
cism, to descend to the particular, be- 
came less destructive, and within a 
week or two I fear I had taken advan- 
tage of my position to bore older in- 
habitants of the station a little, when 
they happened to remark on_ the 
pony’s change of address. He had 
won races, and his was 
‘ Meteor.’ As a polo pony his merits 
were such that he was boldly adver- 
tised for sale in The Pioneer at a price 
of one thousand rupees; his _half- 
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grown mane had been hogged, this 
wise step revealing a neck of surpass- 
ing excellence. The broken knees 
were from a common cause, an acci- 
dent which was entirely his syce’s 
fault, and not the result of that rarest 
of occurrences, a mistake by the 
pony himself. Windgalls, veterinary 
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a member of a criminal tribe, and 
although of good behaviour when 
away from his people, yet required 
supervision to see that early instincts 
did not get the upper hand of him. 
The little chestnut pulled a bit, and 
went best in a Ninth Lancer.” 

I well remember the first ride on 


MY FIRST ARAB. 


manuals teach, are but a blemish. 
Well, was there ever an Anglo-Indian 
of a few weeks’ standing who was not 
a little cock-a-hoop over the first pony 
he had to do with? The fault is 
excess of enthusiasm merely. And 
my audience listened very well, giv- 
ing me in return some useful hints. 
The syce, who had been brought to 
the station by a former regiment, was 


Meteor. I stood a little admiring 
him first, the quarter and set on of tail 
and picturesque muzzle made square 
in shape by the wide, deep, laterally 
projecting nostrils and short upper 
lip, then, securing the reins, easily 
vaulted up the small height required. 
At once there came disillusionment. 
After all, there wasn’t a deal in front 
of one, was my reflection, a long rein, 
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it’s true, but then those shoulders— 
why, if his withers, which didn’t pro- 
ject so aristocratically when seen from 
above, were pared off, they would be 
exactly like a sheep’s: broad enough 
to sit on, in fact. Ensued the follow- 
ing monologue, which coincided with 
twenty minutes of time, and three 
miles of distance. ‘‘ Walk on, my 
boy : a jolly bad walker, anyhow, and 
no good kicking him in the ribs; he 
can’t want spurs, surely. Won- 
der what his trot’s like: a bit bumpy ? 
Evidently used to being ridden with 
slack reins; turns his head without 
his body in the most calm manner 
possible to gaze at objects of interest 
on either side of him. There, that’ll 
do, my liver’s all right yet, thanks; 
don’t require the jolting your trot 
down hill on the wrong leg gives it, 
anyhow, and you stumble more than 
a bit, too, my friend. Steady, steady, 
you’re such a long time stopping. 
Making him walk is too awful, 
though, and he stumbles, even then. 
This thick dust under the pipal trees 
looks soft, let’s have a gallop. Yes, 
that’s all right, moves like a half-bred 
hunter, but fancy he’d keep it up a 
deal better. Yes, he-e w-would! 
There now, don’t pull, don’t pull! 
By Jove, I shall have to blister my 
hands finely with this single rein 
snaffle to stop him. Now, you little 
beggar, you’re only pulling against 
your own neck. Tha-at’s it! Whew, 
it’s a hot climate with these European 
clothes; he hasn’t turned a_ hair, 
though. Let’s have a cigarette.” 
Subsequent experiences all went, 
more or less, to confirm the first; he 
had only one pace, the gallop, and 
uncommonly fond of the same he was 
when once started. I wondered no 
longer at tales of his racing and began 
to anticipate the advantage his speed 
would give me at polo, rather dis- 
carding the idea of playing him in a 
standing martingale for this reason. 
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| need not have been anxious about 
the slight check to his pace, though, 
for a tentative scoop at the ball, going 
at the steadiest of trots, was the utmost 
that seemed possible for some time, 
and in first games it is well known 
that beginners feel more absolutely 
out of things than a_ policeman 
would in a ballet. Evidently my tech- 
nique for turning him was faulty, or 
else Arabia was not a good school for 
manners. It was at this time, when I 
began to use them less, that I first saw 
how eesthetically perfect the Arab’s 
slow paces are. As the syces were 
leading the ponies away after a chuk- 
ker, Meteor happened to walk side by 
side with a waler, a well bred pony 
enough, yet the completest of con- 
trasts resulted. The Arab, with head 
high and flag carried aloft and well 
out from his body (it lacked, however, 
the rakish twist to one side) stalked 
along aristocratically, leisurely extend- 
ing his forelegs, with straight knees, 
and swinging the hind ones in long 
strides wide from the hip. The waler 
came no quicker, but with a hurried, 
deferential shuffle. Quick, short 
strides, bent hocks and knees and an 
abased head showed the utilitarian, it 
is true, for there was no question as 
to which was the better hack, but also 
the plebeian. Both were exiles, but 
the desert-born moved as_ though 
determined to show that he had the 
pull as regards pedigree. But this 
the Arab manifests in numberless 
ways. He is nearly as symmetrically 
marked, particularly on knees and 
hocks, as a wild species: no vulgar 
bald faces or ‘‘loud’’ piebalds are 
known in his “ jat,’? and he trans- 
mits his characteristics to his progeny 
to the comparative exclusion as a rule 
of those of a dam of another breed. 
One unexpected thing these high class 
little horses, for they are no ponies, 
showed, horny “‘ calkins,’’ to wit, in 
their heels. 
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Meteor’s stable manners were not 
very good. He never kicked (which, 


considering his strength behind, was 
just as well), and had no vice, in fact. 
But a certain surliness, ‘‘ in that ’’ his 
ears went back automatically when- 
ever you touched him anywhere about 
the head except just under the chin, 
prevented his being pleasant com- 
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pany. Being chucked under the chin 
seemed to mollify him. Under saddle 
he was super-docile. Breaking Arabs 
must be the work of small children. 
He was a game little fellow, and I was 
sorry when a buyer came along, and 
one morning in the hot weather syce 
and pony together set out again to 
serve a new master. 
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THE MISCHIEVOUS ROOK. 


Vermin and the War 


BY 


FRANCES PITT. 


“1 T is an ill wind that blows 
I no one good,’’ runs the old 
proverb, though the wind that is 
blowing over the battle fields of 
Europe is a chill and bitter one 
indeed, yet there are many wild crea- 
tures in our English woods that have 
been enjoying for months past a peace 
and freedom from persecution that 
has not been their lot for years. 
Never was there so little game preserv- 
ing, and never so few keepers about. 
Where will you find an able-bodied 
game-keeper ? Most of them are shoot- 
ing bigger game than stoats, weasels, 
and hawks! Even the older and more 


infirm men are not worrying about 
‘‘vermin,’’ for helping the farmers is 
of greater importance than setting 
traps and walking round with a gun. 
The corpses that hang on the gibbet 
by the keeper’s house are dried up, 
ancient things, pitiful remains of what 
were once live joyous creatures. The 
bleached bones peep through the rem- 
nants of fur and feather, for it is many 
months since they were hung there, 
and no one adds to their ranks now-a- 
days. The grim skull of the stoat, and 
the whitened head of the weasel seem 
to wear a ghostly grin as they swing 
against each other, and look down on 
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the comrade whose’ weather-worn 
string has failed, and which has 
dropped to the ground, where the 
bones will be hidden by the rank- 
growing but kindly grass. In the 


Staring orbits of a hapless jay one 
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crow, and it seems as if the one said 
to the other, ‘‘ Listen to our friends 
in the coverts, listen to them in the 
hedges, and listen to them passing 
overhead! ”’ 

The harsh croak of a carrion crow 


SPARROW HAWK WITH A BLACKBIRD. 


fancies a wicked wink, as if it would 
say, ‘‘Well, whatever has happened 
to us, the others are having a high 
old time!’’ The scraps of bone and 
feather swing up against a bundle of 
feathers rendered green by mould, 
which was once a_ glossy black 


fills the air as if in answer, a party 
of no less than five fly by and dis- 
appear over the trees, whence comes 
the pleasant chatter of a party of 
jays. What talkative birds they 
are, never quiet for a moment, but 
always saying something. They fill 
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the woods with life; there are jays 
chattering all over the place, two 
or three here, several over 
there, and all so full of their 
own and their neighbours’ affairs 
that they cannot be quiet for a 
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tent to talk its own language for two 
minutes together, but must always 
be copying other birds. Suddenly it 
catches sight of me, gives a sharp 
cry of warning to its fellows, and, 
slipping through the branches, flies off. 


THE HARMLESS KESTREL, 


moment. 


One, unaware of my pre- 
sence, flies into the tree above my 
head, where it hops from twig to 
twig, first whistling like a little bird, 
then hooting like an owl, next imitat- 
ing a Starling, for the jay is such an 
arrant mimic that it is seldom con- 


Next is heard the chuckling note 
of that well-known thief the magpie. 
Few have a good word to say for 
him, and in some districts before the 
war he was almost uncommon, but 
now that chuckle is one of the com- 
monest calls of the country-side. 
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During last spring I found four 
magpies’ nests within a quarter of a 
mile of one another! So it is no 
matter for wonder that wherever you 
go that black and white livery can be 
seen flitting from bush to bush, or 
the bird be recognised on the wing 
as it makes for some more distant 
point. When on the wing the mag- 
pie gives the impression of being a 
weak and bad flier, but it gets along 
more quickly than one would sup- 
pose, and it seems that in this, as in 
many other things, appearances are 
deceptive. 

Many thieves and marauders 
have an exceedingly swift and dash- 
ing flight, for instance, the sparrow 
hawk, which for a short distance can 
travel like lightning, though some of 
the birds it preys upon are nearly as 
fast. There is something cat-like 
about its method of hunting, which is 
to approach its quarry by stealth, fly- 
ing quietly up one side of a fence, 
darting over, and picking up some 
unsuspecting bird before the latter has 
really got upon the wing. Let the in- 
tended victim have a good start, and 
the odds are that if it is a thrush or a 
blackbird it will reach the shelter of a 
bush, for both these birds can not only 
fly fast, but are very good at dodging, 
so that it takes the swiftest hawks to 
overtake them if they have much start. 
Once in a bush, the hunted bird is safe, 
though I have known hawks drive 
most pluckily into very thick places 
when close behind their prey. No 
bird has suffered more at the hands of 
the game-keeper than the sparrow 
hawk, for it has long borne a_ bad 
reputation as a destroyer of pheasant 
and partridge chicks, and so, being an 
easy bird to shoot when nesting, it has 
paid the penalty. The only require- 
ment is a little patience, and then, 
hidden somewhere near the nest, you 
will be able to shoot the old birds as 
they come home to feed the young. 
If only the female is killed it will 
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mean the destruction of the family, as 
the little male, or ‘‘ musket,’’ as he 
was termed in the old days of fal- 
conry, considers his duty finished 
when he has caught birds and brought 
them home to the family. It is the 
hen’s business to break them up and 
feed the young ones. Indeed, cases 
have been known where, the female 
having been shot, the cock has con- 
tinued to bring food, leaving it as 
usual on the edge of the nest for his 
mate to attend to, so that unfortu- 
nate eyesses were subsequently found 
starved to death with a pile of neatly 
plucked corpses on the edge of the 
nest. 

That the keepers’ enmity is to some 
extent justified, not the most enthusi- 
astic of naturalists can deny, for when 
a female sparrow hawk (which by rea- 
son of her superior size is more to be 
dreaded than her mate) does begin 
raiding a farmyard, or pheasant rear- 
ing field, the number of chicks she will 
manage to carry off before a charge of 
shot brings her career to an end is 
truly surprising. Nevertheless, it is 
not every sparrow hawk which is a 
criminal. Many devote themselves 
entirely to blackbirds—for which rea- 
son in a fruit growing district they 
should be protected—and others will 
take only thrushes, for these hawks 
not only differ much individually, but 
are essentially creatures of habit, 
and when they have got accus- 
tomed to taking any particular kind of 
bird they do not leave off while that 
species is plentiful. However, the 
sparrow hawk can now choose with 
impunity almost any bill of fare, for 
not only has her chief enemy, the 
keeper, something else to do than 
bother about hawks, but those persons 
who have a few cartridges are reserv- 
ing the shot for more useful quarry. 

Another hawk that will benefit by 
the respite is the harmless and beauti- 
ful kestrel. It is essentially a mouse 
eater, hovering over the fields and 
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picking up the voles as they run along 
their tunnels between the grass stems. 
Its peculiar way of hanging poised in 
the air is utterly different from the 
dashing flight of the sparrow hawk, 
yet the two are often confused, despite, 
the fact that the kestrel is a dark-eyed, 
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deal! Now that nearly all the keepers 
are gone, when most of the rabbit- 
catchers are called up or working on 
the land, and many of the farmers’ 
sons have also gone “‘ to the war,’’ and 
work is at high pressure all the time, 
the humble rabbit is having such a 


STOAT CAUGHT IN 


long-winged bird, in short, a minia- 


ture falcon, whereas the former is 
short-winged, yellow-eyed, and fitted 
for a woodland life. 

The absence of keepers, and, even 
worse, the scarcity of shot, will have 
its effect on an animal not usually 
classed as ‘‘ vermin,’’ but which can 
do more real harm than any creature 
yet mentioned, and that is the humble 
rabbit! The farmer alone knows 
what the rabbit is really capable of. It 
can do as much damage to crops in the 
open as its distant relation the rat can 
do when they are gathered into the 
farmyards. Which is saying a good 


A TRAP IN THE ACT OF CARRYING 


OFF A YOUNG RABBIT- 


peaceful time as it has never known 
before. That it has not already be- 
come a serious nuisance is due to the 
severe winter we had last year, fol- 
lowed by a wet, cold spring and sum- 
mer. There is nothing keeps rabbits 
in check like a wet time, unless it is 
the stoat! That the blood-thirsty little 
rascal will do its best to cope with the 
situation there can be no doubt, for it 
is one of the few animals that not only 
kills for food but for sport as well, and 
will slay far more than it can eat. A 
family, or, as the country people say, 
a “‘ farry’’ of stoats, will do more to 
clear a hedgerow of rabbits than a 
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party of men with guns, dogs, and 
ferrets. That rabbits should be a 
serious question is entirely our own 
fault, we upset the balance of Nature 
to suit our Own convenience, and then 
grumble when we cannot keep some 
creature under control. For instance, a 
hundred years ago, the polecat, the 
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whenever and wherever met 
with. <A fleeting whisp of yellow- 
brown fur dodging through the 
bushes, the report of a gun, a small 
mangled corpse, and then a man tying 
the pitiful remnant to a tree, remark- 
ing, ‘‘ It be a weasel, but it don’t make 
no odds, it was huntin’ sum’at!”’ 


both 


WEASEL. 


most determined of rabbit hunters, 
was plentiful throughout the country, 
now where is it? Why, banished to 
the wildest parts of the mountains of 
Wales! 

Only its smaller size and greater 
prolificness has saved the stoat from 
the fate of the polecat, for no creature 
has been more relentlessly trapped and 
shot. The still smaller weasel, one of 
the best friends of the farmer, has 
also suffered much in the past from 
the too close attention of the game- 
keeper, who seldom waited to enquire 
into the difference in habits between 
this species and the last, but killed 


But it makes this much odds, the 
weasel was only hunting a mouse, 
nothing bigger, for, next to the barn 
owl and the kestrel, it is one of the best 
mouse killers we have. A weasel is 
simply invaluable in a stackyard. If 
one will only take up its abode in a 
rick it will save the owner many 
pounds, for it will soon lessen the 
mouse population, indeed, it will 
quickly clear the stack altogether, for 
those mice it has not killed flee from 
the danger haunted place. Even rats 
quail before the fierce little hunter, 
though it is not big enough or strong 
enough to tackle the old ones, but the 


on 
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younger members of the colony are 
within its capabilities, and soon the 
rats too quit the spot. 

Of all wild creatures there is not one 
more destructive than the rat. Game- 
preservers and farmers alike hate the 
creature, whose crimes are innumer- 
able; it steals eggs, slays young birds, 
thieves potatoes, eats grain, and any- 
thing else it can meet with, for it is 
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working at full pressure, that nobody 
has a moment to spare for a rat hunt, 
why, even the schoolboys cannot find 
time in which to attend to the mis- 
chievous demons! But when the 
damage done by these creatures is 
considered, when it is realised that 
their rate of increase is appallingly 
rapid, it will be understood that their 
destruction is of national importance. 


POLECATS ARE VERMIN WHICH NO LONGER TROUBLE THE LOWLAND KEEPER. 


practically omnivorous, and is ready 
to adopt in turn the réle of carnivore 
or vegetarian. If any animal deserves 
to be dubbed ‘‘ vermin”’ it is this 
destructive rodent, which is practically 
parasitic on the human race, rather 
than the bold dashing robbers of the 
woods. The damage done by rats, 
especially to the farmer, in the course 
of twelve months is incredible. It 
has been estimated that they annually 
cost the country between £10,000,000 
and £15,000,000.* The worst of the 
matter is that labour is so scarce, 
everyone on the farms being busy and 


The following figures may give an 
idea of the rapidity with which rats can 
multiply. It has been estimated that 
if a pair of rats were able to breed un- 
interruptedly, and not one of their 
progeny was destroyed, they would in 
nine generations be represented by no 
less than twenty million descendants !* 
At this rate it would not take them 
long to destroy all the food in the 
country. Even as it is, when many 
millions of rats are killed annually, it 
is evident that their toll is heavy, and 
in the present state of affairs we can 
ill afford to spare any food from ou 


* See Barrett-Hamilton’s ‘‘ British Mammals,”’ 


p- 626. 


* See Barrett-Hamilton’s ‘‘ British Mammals,** 
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valuable stocks to keep these mischiev- 
ous animals. Still less can we afford 
to relax the war against them, yet that 
, is apparently what is taking place in 
many districts. However, our allies, 
the natural enemies of the rodents, 
are also benefiting by the same relaxa- 
tion, so let us hope they will help to 
keep the balance. 

Among these natural enemies may 
be instanced the owls, which account 
for an incredible number of mice and 
young rats, but which, before the war, 
were often regarded with suspicion by 
the more ignorant keepers, and sus- 
picion being translated into action 
their bodies could frequently be found 
swinging on the gibbet between those 
of the truly criminal crows, stoats, and 
magpies. In reality owls are, with 
the exception of that wicked alien the 
little owl, not only the farmers’, but 
also the game-preservers’, best friends, 
for they kill, as I said before, an 
enormous number of voles, mice, and 
young rats. A barn owl—the white 
bird that, ghost-like, haunts the build- 
ings—will think nothing of catching 
and eating five or six mice in one 
night, as an examination of its pellets 
will testify. These oval castings are 
always to be picked up around the 
spot where an owl roosts, and on 
being dissolved in warm water will be 
found to contain the bones, fur, and 
other indigestible parts of what the 
bird ate overnight. 

The brown owl, the owl of the 
woods, is likewise a mouse hunter, but 
is not quite so rigid in its diet. If a 
small bird ventures too close it will 
pick it up, twist its head off, and then 
pluck the body neatly. I have also 
known a brown owl catch fish and 
newts, and it is quite a common thing 
for it to eat insects and worms, as the 
beetle wings in its castings will testify, 
but for the assertion that it includes 
bigger game in its bill of fare there is 
not a shadow of foundation. I have 
reared young pheasants within thirty 
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yards of an old hollow ash, in which a 
family of owls were at the same time 
being brought up. My _ pheasants 
when they were big enough to go up 
to roost chose a tree close to the ash, 
and when the owls left the nest they 
must often have perched in_ the 
pheasants’ tree, but the old owls never 
interfered with one of my birds. 

The only creature (excepting the 
rat) that | am sorry a temporary truce 
should have been extended to is the 
little owl. It was formerly known 
merely as a straggler to our shores, 
and passed as one of the most attrac- 
tive and harmless of its tribe. Stand- 
ing but six or seven inches high, pen- 
cilled with dark and light grey, with a 
pair of the fiercest light yellow eyes 
that ever looked out of a bird’s head, 
no wonder that it fascinated some 


enthusiastic naturalists, so that with 
more enthusiasm than prudence they 
brought a number over from the Con- 
tinent and set them free in this country. 


They were turned out in several 
places, but the greatest number were 
liberated in Northampton and_ in 
Kent. Alas! those who imported 
them soon had good reason to wish 
their birds home again, for whatever 
the merits of this owl in its native 
forests, where possibly it is really an 
innocent mouse eater, in this country 
it soon showed a marked preference 
for a diet of feather rather than fur, 
killing small birds right and left, and 
seeming to have a positive liking for 
the chicks of game birds. To make 
bad worse, it hunts by day as well as 
by night, and kills for the pleasure of 
killing. Perhaps the gravest of its 
crimes is that it has brought our inno- 
cent native owls into disrepute. How 
can one expect people who do not 
study birds and beasts to believe, when 
they catch one owl red-handed (or 
should one say “ red-beaked ’’ ?) kill- 
ing young pheasants or partridges in 
the middle of the day, that its relative 
is a night hunter that seldom if ever 
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takes birds of any sort and beats the 
best cat that ever went mousing as a 
mouse catcher. Even before the war 
the little owl was spreading steadily 
over the country, and now that no one 
has time to attend to such matters the 
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more! In the eariy spring they fly to 
and fro from the rookery and _ sys- 


tematically hunt the ponds, fields, and 
hedgerows for eggs of all sorts. 


Ducks’ nests, hens’ nests, to say no- 
thing of those belonging to pheasants 


THE COMMON 


RAT SNIFFING FOR DANGER, 


(Note the food it holds in its paws.) 


little ‘‘ varmint’’ is extending its 
range still faster. 

Another bird which in this district 
(Shropshire) does a great deal of harm 
is the humble commonplace rook. I 
am aware that many naturalists assert 
that any damage done by it is more 
than compensated for by the great 
quantity of insects it consumes, but, 
personally, [ consider it far more 
worthy of a place on the gibbet than 
its feathered-beak relative the crow. 
Crows certainly take eggs when they 
get the chance, but rooks take many 


and partridges, are alike raided. 
They then turn their attention to the 
spring grain, next, it is the sprouting 
potatoes, but the truce brought about 
by the war extends even to the rooks, 
for who has time to wait for and shoot 
them! The best that can be done is 
to make a scarecrow, and hope that 
the cunning thieves will be kept off for 
a short time by the ‘‘ mawkin.’’* But 
‘familiarity breeds contempt,’’ and 
soon they will again be swaggering 


* ‘© Mawkin.”’ local word for a scarecrow. 
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about the newly sown field. Of all 
birds the rook and its relations have 
the most self-important walk, though 
the hop which it degenerates into 
when they are hurried rather spoils the 
effect. The biggest and finest of the 
tribe, the cunning, wicked raven, has 
the most swaggering walk of all. The 
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are dozens of Ravenswoods,” 
Kitesnests,’’ ‘‘ Brocktons,’’  etc., 
about the country, the majority being 
in districts whence ravens, kites, and 
badgers have long since vanished ! 
The kite is an excellent example of a 
bird which was once so plentiful as to 
be generally regarded as vermin and 


THE BROWN RAT. 


latter is now so scarce in the greater 
part of the country that he hardly 
comes into the average keeper’s list 


of vermin. The parts where he still 
survives are the wild hillsides where 
little or no game preserving is done. 
Here his croak, thought so ominous in 
olden days, may still be carried by the 
wind across ling and bilberry clad 
slopes. 

How much the fauna of the culti- 
vated country has changed during the 
last century owing to the efforts of 
game preservers can be to some extent 
judged by the names of places; there 


is now exceedingly scarce. In the 
reign of James |. it was even com- 
mon in London, when it was a favour- 
ite quarry at which to fly the best 
falcons, but a modern falconer could 
not attempt this flight in England, for 
the kite is now confined to the Welsh 
hills. 

If it was not so hardy and prolific I 
have no doubt we should be telling the 
same tale of the buzzard, for keepers 
have always viewed this fine hawk 
with suspicion, despite the fact that 
naturalists have long agreed that it is 
a lazy, idle bird, preferring to feed on 
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carrion, and such small creatures as it 
can catch easily, to exerting itself to 
take game birds or rabbits. Those 
who have watched it at the nest testify 
that moles are often included in 
the fare, being evidently caught 
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the heavens. What a view they must 
have with their keen eyesight, what a 
vision of moor, hill, and valley must 
be spread beneath them. Let us, I 


mean we naturalists, hope that this fine 
bird of prey will not neglect its pre- 


BARN 


when they come too near the surface 
of the ground. Such humble quarry 
ought to be beneath the notice of a 
bird with such magnificent powers of 
flight. To watch a pair of buzzards 
soaring on a fine day is a revelation ; 
they will go up and up in wide circles, 
apparently without effort or move- 
ment, simply gliding round on their 
great wings, of which, as far as the 
eye can detect, there is not the 
slightest quiver, though the birds con- 
tinue to float upwards until they are 
almost invisible against the blue of 


OWL EATING A RAT. 


sent opportunity to increase and mul- 
tiply and regain some of the territory 
that has been taken from it by the 
game preserver who is so jealous for 
the sake of the birds that minister to 
his pleasure. 

Another magnificent bird likely to 
benefit by the war is the royal 
peregrin. People may call the eagle 
king of birds, but I would make the 
falcon queen! Bold, courageous, and 
swift of wing, confiding, gentle, and 
obedient when in human hands, she 
is, in my opinion, the finest bird that 
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flies! But in the eyes of those who 
control grouse moors she is not alto- 
gether a saint, so to her too the war 
will bring a temporary truce. It will 
also bring her freedom, for the time 
being, from the persecution of the egg- 


hill foxes which generally does the 
damage, but the marten suffers all the 
same. However, now that so many 
of the younger and more active men 
are hunting bigger game, this beauti- 
ful members of the weasel tribe may 


THE CUNNING RAVEN. 


collector, who can seldom resist the 
lure of those handsome mottled eggs. 

Another beautiful and rare outlaw 
which may benefit from the war is the 
pine marten. In these islands it is 
now confined to certain parts of the 
west of Ireland and to the fells of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, where 
it is much harried by the farmers, who 
allege that it kills newly born lambs. 
As far as I am aware, no actual proof 
has ever been brought forward, and I 
believe that it is one of the stout old 


be able to make up its numbers a little. 
Whatever respite the bigger animals 
get, it is the common small creatures 
of our fields and hedgerows that will 
feel the benefit of the truce the most, 
for instance, the humble hedgehog, 
which nearly always rouses the deadly 
wrath of a keeper if it chances to get 
in his way. The small prickly body 
often represents half the trophies on 
a gibbet, yet how many hedgehogs 
can the man say he has actually caught 
in the act of committing a crime? His 
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father, or his grandfather, he will tell 
you, have told him of all the wonder- 
ful things ‘‘ urchins ’’ can do, which 
vary from sucking the cows as they lie 
in the fields to robbing hen-roosts like 
a fox! Most of these wonderful 
myths seem to have grown out of the 
fact that hedgehogs like and will eat 
any carrion they meet with in the 
course of their nightly wanderings, 
and casual observers are apt to jump 
to the conclusion that because they 
find a hedgehog eating an extremely 
high rabbit it must have killed it. 
Last, but not least, we come to the 
most cunning scoundrel of all, once 
regarded as the greatest of vermin, 
but within the last hundred years 
raised to the status of a carefully pro- 
tected creature, and now sunk tem- 
porarily from his high estate, and that 
is the fox. What a change, though 
most of us hope but a fleeting one, the 
war has brought about in his pros- 
pects. It is not long since to shoot a 


fox was the most deadly crime, if com- 


mitted to be buried in oblivion, or at 
the most spoken of with bated breath 
under seal of secrecy. But now, why 
even hunt secretaries talk openly of 
the necessity of keeping down the 
stock of foxes and the best way of 
shooting and trapping them. Well, 
whatever his temporary misfortunes, 
the fox can console himself with the 
thought that had it not been for hunt- 
ing he would long since have been 
banished, with the marten, polecat, 
and wild cat, to the innermost recesses 
of the hills. As it is, I feel sure that at 
the first hint of peace he will find him- 
self in higher favour than even before, 


and be once more enthroned in that 
peace and security which we extend to 
the birds and beasts that afford us 
pleasure and sport. 

But as for the real vermin, the para- 
sitic rats and mice, whose inroads are 
a source of national loss and danger, 
I think they will find Peace for them 
will mean a more vigorous war than 
has ever been conducted against them 
before, for there is not a single word 
to be said in their favour—they are 
not even natives of these Islands! 
The black, or old English rat, the first 
rat we had, appears to have been 
brought to this country from the East 
about the time of the Crusades, bring- 
ing with it, and transferring to man 
by means of its fleas, the deadly plague 
of the middle ages. It finally gave 
place to the even more obnoxious 
brown rat, the common, too common, 
rat of the present day, which also 
came from the East, and which, by 
means of its parasitic habits, has 
managed to extend its range to every 
part of the Globe. And it is to this 
most prolific of rodents that the war 
has brought a partial amnesty! Who 
can bother about a mere rat when 
there is so much of vital importance 
to be done. So the rat increases and 
flourishes, even the trenches have no 
terrors for him, and unless we tackle 
him seriously he is likely to cause 
very grave loss and damage. This 
creature is vermin, real vermin, and as 
such should be destroyed without a 
second’s hesitation whenever the op- 
portunity serves, and is the only 
animal, save the rabbit, we should 
trouble about in war time. 
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UNTING, like coursing, is being 
carried on, though quietly, and 
if cub-hunting this autumn has been 
less interesting than usual because of 
difficulties which need not be men- 
tioned in this article, the young idea 
has been given a good drilling in most 
countries and, depleted staffs notwith- 
standing, the grand sport of fox-hunt- 
ing has as great a hold on the country- 
bred sportsman or woman as it ever 
had. I have in mind one of the latter 
who, when bed-ridden, and possessed 
of the knowledge that her illness 
was incurable, asked that fox-hounds 
might meet once more, where she 
could see them from the window of the 
cottage she was doomed never to leave. 
“*T have nothing to regret,’’ she said 
to me, ‘‘ no one can say I ever did an 
unkind action; it is, however, hard to 
leave a beautiful world.’’ A true dog 
lover, if ever there was one, that good 
woman thought there was no dog so 
beautifully proportioned as a_ fox- 
hound, and her last wish was gratified ; 
she saw one more meet of a_ pack 
whose fortunes she had followed most 
of her life, and now she lies within a 
short distance of a famous covert and 
close to a west-country village which, 
for more years than I can claim to have 
lived, has been a fox-hunting centre. 
No dog has been more carefully 
‘bred than the fox-hound. He possesses 
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speed of a high order; his stoutness 
of heart is proverbial. While hare- 
hunting is older than the chase of the 
fox—Xenophon indulging in that form 
of sport more than 2,000 years since— 
there are records proving that the fox- 
hound has been in use for hundreds 
of years, though prints which I treasure 
show that the early hound was much 
lighter in frame than the handsome 
fox-hound of to-day. It is more than 
500 years since the following very in- 
teresting words were written; they 
hold good even now. “‘ The fox is a 
common beast ... He hath many such 
conditions as the wolf, for the vixen of 
the fox bears as long as the bitch of the 
wolf bears her whelps.... The hunt- 
ing of a fox is fair for the good cry of 
hounds that follow him so nigh and 
with so good a will. Always they scent 
of him for he flies through a thick 
wood, and also he stinketh ever 
more. And he will scarcely leave a 
covert when he is therein. He taketh 
not to the plain open country for he 
trusteth not to his running, neither to 
his defence, for he is too feeble, and 
if he does, it is because he is forced 
to by the strength of men and hounds. 
And he will always hold a covert and 
if he could only find a briar to cover 
himself with, he will cover himself 
with that. When he sees that he can- 
not last, then he goes to earth, the 
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nearest he can find which he knoweth 
well and then men may dig him out 
and take him, if it is easy digging, but 
not amongst the rocks.”’ 

| have mentioned the speed of the 
fox-hound but cannot bring myself to 
believe that the performance of Blue- 
cap and Wanton, owned by Mr. John 
Smith Barry (Master of Cheshire 
from 1763 to 1784), could be 
equalled now. They are said to have 
run adrag fromthe Rubbing House at 
the starting post of the Beacon course 
at Newmarket, in a few seconds 
more than eight minutess, beating two 
hounds from the Meynell pack. 
lin, a bitch owned by the late Colonel 
Thornton, ran a trial of four miles in 
a fraction of a second over seven min- 
utes. Madeap and Lounger, also from 
the Yorkshire kennel of Colonel 
Thornton, were other famous hounds, 
and when only two vears old a chal- 
lenge to All England’? for 500 
guineas was issued on behalf of the 
former, while later, Lounger was 
matched against Mr.  Mevynell’s 
Pillager for 200 guineas. 
latter owner was to be allowed to 
start another hound, Lounger, how- 
ever, to beat both. Mr. Meynell paid 
forfeit and there was no match, the 
bone and condition of Lounger fright- 
ening the Midlanders and they were 
glad to get out of a badly-made match. 

Johnson, whose Hunting Directory 
of 1826 contains much which is of 
interest to hunting men, declares 
that all the ramifications of the 
hound were from one the 
same source—the Talbot, or old 
English bloodhound. = The Talbots 
were ot great size, their heads and 
ears being very large; there was much 
loose skin or ‘“‘ leather ’’ about the 
mouth, and the nose much more obtuse 
than pointed. Solemn sagacity was a 
characteristic of their expression ; their 
voice was deep and sonorous. And there 
is good reason to believe that the Nor- 
mans first introduced the Talbots into 
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Britain, and some centuries atterwards 
they were used on the Borders for the 
protection of the inhabitants from 
highwaymen who did not scruple to 
use violence, and murder was quite 
common. Che hounds were main- 
tained. by a tax, and in Scotland there 
existed a law that no person should 
deny entrance to the dogs when in 
pursuit of stolen goods upon pain of 
being considered an accessory. The 
moss-troopers who generally retired 
with their plunder through morasses, 
bogs and sloughs were tracked by the 
Talbot, the peculiar pursuit being dis- 
tinguished by the name of hot trod and 
the dogs were known as sleuth or 
bloodhounds. 

What bloodhound there ever was in 
the fox-hound hasbeen bred out of the 
hound as he is known to-day ; even the 
haw has disappeared from the eye; 
pendulous flews, considered beautiful 
in a bloodhound, are looked askance 
at When fox-hounds are on the flags; 
shoulders need not be overloaded with 
muscle, but they should be long and 
strong; the chest must be deep; the 
back ribs well sprung and both back 
and loins as strong as is compatible 
with the size of the hound. Muscles on 
the thighs and quarters should be 


' powerfully developed ; the stifles well- 


turned and the hock joints clean and 
broad, while as regards his general 
conformation [| cannot do better than 
repeat what was written of the fox- 
hound many vears since : 

“On the straightest of legs and 

roundest of feet, 

With ribs like a frigate his timbers 
to meet, 

With fashion and fling and head 
so complete, 

That to see him dance over the 
flags is a treat.”’ 

Beckford was of the opinion that by 
judicious selection the faults and im- 
perfections in one breed may be recti- 
fied in another; and if this is properly 
attended to there is no reason why per- 
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fection cannot be reached. Never put 
an old dog to an old bitch and shun 
as you would shun a pestilence stock 
which is not healthy. The Belvoir, 
Cottesmore, Cheshire, Warwickshire 
or Badminton packs were not built up 
haphazard; each master tried to im- 
prove on the stock left by his pre- 
decessor, with the result that it would 
be impossible to find more beautifully 
balanced hounds in any part of the 
world. No wonder the hospitality of 
American masters was extended to 
English owners when the order went 
out that kennels must be reduced in 
strength. Tosend hounds tothe United 
States till the war is over was surely 
better than destroying strains which 
had taken generations to perfect. 

The old writers on sport had a very 
good idea of what a hound should be, 
and I will finish by quoting a much- 
read member of the early school : 

‘His glossv skin, or vellow-pied, 

or blue, 
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In lights or shades, by nature's 
pencil drawn, 

Reflects the various tints; his ears 
and legs 

Fleck’d here and there, in gay 
enamel’d pride 

Rival the speckled pard; his rush- 
grown tail 

O’er his broad back bends in an 
ample area; 

On shoulders clean upright and 
firm he stands; 

His round cat foot, straight hams 
and wide-spread thighs, 

And his low drooping chest con- 
fers his speed, 

His strength, his wind, or on the 
steepy hill, 

Or far extended plain; in every 
part 

So well proportioned, that the 
nicer skill 

Of Phidias himself can’t blame 
thy choice. 

Of such compose thy pack... .° 
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Some Hints about Fishing 


Generally 


F you can possibly get a local man 
ie go with you when you go on a 
new river, always take him, and treat 
him as liberally as you can afford to 
do. It is well worth your while. If he 
is a fisherman and finds you are keen, 
he will probably assist materially in 
the weight of the bag. This remark 
applies to every sort of fishing. From 
past experience you may consider that 
perhaps a hatch hole or back water on 
a dry fly trout stream might produce a 
rising fish, whereas there is nothing 
doing on the river proper. The keeper 
can take you from place to place with- 
out loss of valuable time. 

The fisherman in his ‘‘ cot ’’ on the 
Shannon who knows every curl in the 
river, and every pebble at the bottom 
by name, will take you from spot to 
spot and say, ‘‘ Have a throw there,”’ 
and ‘‘ Try one more cast a little further 
over,’’ ‘‘ Drop your hand.’’ You do 
so and feel a slight bump. ‘‘ Did you 
touch bottom ?’”’ “Yes?” That’s 
right then.’’ But for all that, do not 
let any gillie over-ride vour own ex- 
perience, especially if he is young. I 
remember well some years ago, when 
fishing the Dinnet water on the Aber- 
deenshire Dee. It was in early March, 
and there was two feet of snow on the 
ground and the backwaters were all 
frozen over. I had killed one small 
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fish and the gillie was anxious for me 
to push on down the river to a long 
flat, and try the tail of it. It was very 
heavy going in waders in the deep 
snow, and passing a long narrow pool 


| sat down to have a rest. I asked the 
gillie if it was any good, and he re- 
plied that it was a good summer pool, 
but no good in the spring, no fish had 
ever been got in it. ‘‘ The fish lie by 
the rock at the other side. They never 
stay there at this season, but of 
course, if you like to try it, you can, 
though it is only wasting time.’’ Now 
the stream was all on my side, and 
very heavy, and I could see that no 
fly would ever dwell at the rock, except 
with a very long cast and the rod held 
very high. I waded out as far as I 
dared, got out all the line I could, sent 
the fly, an Akroyd, far down stream 
and held the line well out of the water. 
I had six throws from the same spot, 
and landed five spring salmon and a 
kelt. That was all the fish, I believe, 
that were in it. 


Again when fishing the lower waters 
of the Hampshire Test, at one place the 
keeper said it was no good. So certain 
was he that he did not come to the 
place at all, but stayed on a bridge two 
hundred yards off to show his con- 
tempt, I suppose, while I went up the 
other side to waste his time, and mine, 
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by trying the spot | had in mind. At 
the second or third cast | got a slight 
pull, and rested the fish while | 
changed to one of my small crow 
grubs. 

The next cast | hooked and killed a 
thirty-four pound spring salmon. It 
was the largest fish ever killed on that 
fishery. 

Always try and make your fly 
‘* dwell’? for a short time in likely 
places. If there is a fast run on your 
side, keep the line out of it if you can; 
but if this is impossible, put up a 
large-sized fly swith pronounced 
markings on it, such as jungle cock, 
wood duck, or white tipped turkey 
tail. 

If a fish comes to the fly and won’t 
have it, vou can generally get him on 
a prawn. In worm fishing in streams, 
you may, if you know either salmon or 
trout are lying there, go on fishing it 
down time after time and get a fish at 
the finish. 


There are many ways of getting out 
line to cover a particular fish, and | 
have several times got impossible fish 
on a chalk stream by using the spey 


cast. In salmon or sea trout fishing 
this is, of course, quite a common pro- 
cedure, but very unusual in dry fly 
fishing. To do it with the dry fly vou 
wait till the fly is well below the fish, 
then raise your rod rather over the per- 
pendicular (slightly backwards in fact), 
and thrash down in the required direc- 
tion, when the fly will cover the 
fish quite well. This can be done 
several times before the fly gets wet. 
In salmon or sea trout fishing in the 
ordinary way when the Wet fly is usual, 
the same procedure is used. This is a 
most useful cast when there are trees 
behind you, or a bad hedge, barbed 
wire fence, or a cliff of any sort. Also 
when the wind is unpleasantly strong 
from behind vou. It is no use for bait 
fishing. 

I have never found it the slightest 
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use fishing fly behind a bait fisher, but 
if he is fly fishing you may quite well 
kill a fish behind any man. In sucha 
case I always use one of my grubs. 

{n heavy water the fish practically 
always lie on the quiet side and not 
in the rush. I say practically always, . 
but local fishermen can sometimes take 
a fish from a shelf or a rock which the 
visitor knows not of. Flats are very 
difficult places to get fish up in, but 
if there is a strong breeze it is simpli- 
lied very much, the fly being worked 
towards the boat or side of river. 

On very low water where bait fishing 
is prohibited, salmon are quite com- 
monly caught on trout flies late in the 
evening. From seven o’clock to half- 
past nine is the best time. I have 
known quite a bag to be made when 
day fishing was hopeless, with a very 
small double hooked fly about the size 
of an ordinary Alder. 

It is often said that salmon will take 
any fly of the right size, but I know 
from personal experience that this is 
not so. I don’t say you won’t catch 
some salmon with any fly, but there 
are others which another man using a 
different fly will get after you have 
been over them with yours. 

For many years | thought different- 
lv, but | have now no doubt whatever 
that I was wrong. 

lo give two instances. One summer 
| was fishing the ‘‘ Rocks ’’ at Newton 
Stewart on the Mourne River in 
County Tyrone. The river was very 
low, and not many fish had got up it. 
There was one small pool which had 
two “catches ’’ in it, i.e., two well- 
known places where fish both lay and 
took (for be it recollected that fish only 
take in certain places, though they 
may be lying all over a pool). I was 
using two flies, a Jock Scott and a 
Silver Doctor. Casting into the first 
“catch,’’ a fish rose but didn’t take. 
The same thing happened in the 
second “ catch ’’ also. T took off both 
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the flies, and tried at least a dozen 
fresh ones without any result. [| then 
put the Silver Doctor on again which 
had been on at first and got no answer. 
On changing for the original Jock 
Scott killed both the fish in two 
throws. 

Another instance was on the Lune, 
near Wenning Foot, in the autumn. 
I was fishing the tail of the pool, and 
another angler was on the pool below 
As I fished I kept on seeing a very 
large salmon roll up in his pool. | 
saw him trying it without result, and 
presently he came out of the water and 
I went down and conversed with him. 
He said the fish wouldn’t look at any- 
thing, and showed me the flies he had 
tried it with. I offered him a Blue Jay, 
but he refused, saying it was no good 
and that in any case as the fly had 
double hooks in it and he had no be- 
lief in them, he shouldn’t have tried 
it. 

I] mounted the Blue Jay, waded in 
and hooked and killed the fish. He 
weighed just over forty pounds. 

It is many years since I fished the 
Lune, but I may relate another inci- 
dent of what sometimes happens to an 
angler and how he may be quite power- 
less to avert disaster. I was fishing the 
Marl Hole just below the Gressingham 
Bridge, from the gravel bed, and 
hooked a fish. I had just killed a fish 
about ten pounds. On starting in 
again, | hooked the other one. IT was 
using an eighteen-foot rod and the 
very strongest salmon gut procurable. 
The fish, which T never saw, cruised 
about in the deep water under the far 
bank for some time and then went up 
stream. He took the middle arch of the 
bridge, and t couldn’t follow, as it is 
very deep and runs about ten miles an 
hour. I butted him for all I was worth 
as soon as he got into the heavy water, 
but all to no purpose, and seeing that 
the hack line was showing, I twisted 
it round my hand and held on, when, 
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after an instant of awful suspense, the 
gut broke and the fish went off with 
the fly. 

lf a fish rushes off to a dangerous 
place down stream, it is often a good 
plan to slack off line as hard as pos- 
sible from the reel for a second or so, 
the line then drags below him and he 
thinks he is being pulled down stream, 
so often comes up to try and escape 
the pull. 

When a fish jumps, slack off at once, 
i.e., drop the point of the rod and let 
go the line and immediately he touches 
the water, tighten again. You can al- 
ways tell when a fish is going to jump 
by watching the line where it enters the 
water. If you see it coming rapidly 


up to the surface he is going to jump, 
so look out! 

| have tried several dodges to stop 
him, and have not discovered one yet, 
but knowing what is going to happen 
beforehand is half the battle. 

If a fish shakes his head, especially 


if he comes to the surface and does it, 
it is generally a sign that he is very 
slightly hooked and will escape. It is 
very hard to say what to do in these 
circumstances. Personally, | drop the 
rod sideways close to the water and 
pull rather hard, this has a tendency 
to put the line in the water and prevent 
it swinging and jerking, but in doing 
this | have pulled the hook away more 
than once. It is therefore debatable. 

When a fish sulks, he is standing on 
his head in the bed of the river. I 
know, because I have seen them doing 
it many times. To get him away, get 
well below him, put the point of the 
rod low down and put a steady strain 
on, all that the tackle will bear. He 
will presently be pulled over on his 
back or have to drop his tail. In either 
case he will move off. If the tackle is 
not strong enough for this game, stone 
him with large stones, well above the 
place where he is lying, or beat the 
water with a heavy stick. 
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in the spring when kelts are about, 
if you hook a fish and he keeps ** jig- 
ging,’’ i.e., shaking his head, be 
nearly sure it is a kelt. 

The easiest way to treat a kelt is to 
put your rod down and handline him. 
Much valuable time is often wasted by 
playing him with the rod ‘‘ for sport,”’ 
when spring fish are waiting to be 
caught. 

Observation will teach the angler 
more than many books or much read- 
ing. To this end I have often let others 
fish a pool down, while I lay on a 
high bank or cliff and watched the 
effect of fly or bait on the fish. Some 
of the things I’ve seen I won’t tell, 
because I know no one would believe 
me, but I have seen a fish roll over and 
over as if he was rolling down a bank, 
and I saw another chase his own tail 
for half a minute or more. 

Atmospheric conditions have great 
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effect on all fish, but especially on 
salmon. Heavy dark clouds are bad, 
and a cap of mist on neighbouring 
hills is bad also. Ideal weather is a 
fleecy white cloudy day, with a fair 
breeze and occasional breaks of sun- 
shine. 

In the north, a south or west wind, 
is the best, but down south, a south 
wind is bad, and a north wind gener- 
ally good. On the Hampshire Test | 
never vet killed a salmon in a south 
wind, and trout take well in a blazing 
north-east wind when a fly can hardly 
be kept on the water. 


After a long spell of dry weather and 
low water, salmon take well when the 
water first begins to rise after rain. In 
Ireland it is what is called ‘‘ at the 
creep,’’ i.e., when the water begins 
to creep up the stones. The head of 


the pool is then the best place to fish. 
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THE BIG EAST AFRICAN LION, AS MOUNTED BY ROWLAND WARD. 


Spooring Lions in Somaliland 


BY 


NORMAN B. SMITH. 


N the July number of Blackwood’s 

Magazine there isan excellent article 
by Mr. Perceval, describing the 
method of hunting lion on horseback 
as regularly practised in British East 
Africa since the railway was completed 
and British colonists settled in the 
country. This article is headed ‘‘ The 
Finest Sport in the World,’ but, as 
| will now endeavour to prove, I do 
not think this method of hunting lion 


on horseback is so truly sportsman- 
like, and therefore sporting, as spoor- 
ing them single-handed and on foot in 
such a country as Somaliland, where 
grand sport was to be had in the 
“nineties. 

All methods which make the killing 
of big bags of lions easy, and which 
minimise or eliminate the element of 
danger, tend to detract from the sport. 
The holocaust of lions killed in British 
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Kast Africa by a party of Americans, 
aided by a pack of hounds, the large 
bags killed there by one or two so-called 
sportsmen by sitting up trees at night 
with an electric flashlight over ‘‘ kills,”’ 
and even, the not very sporting method 
af sitting up at might with a live 
donkey as bait (cruel sport for the 
donkey), practised in Somaliland by 
some sportsmen, not very particular 
how they got them, tend to vulgarise 
the sport and depreciate this formerly 
highly prized trophy ; for lions got by 
such methods have little sporting 
value, as practically all) element of 
danger is eliminated. In this I am, of 
course, not referring to the method of 
riding lion single-handed, so ably 
described by Mr. Perceval. Still, | 
think the weak point of that method, 
on his own showing, is the use of small 
bore rifles, dismounting at 200 yards, 
and at once remounting and galloping 
off on the threat of acharge. Tomake 


it really great sport, | think a powerful 
rifle should be used, and when once 
dismounted one should see the show 
through on foot. 

My own experience of riding lion is 


limited to one occasion, which oc- 
curred as follows. One morning, 
shortly after leaving camp, accom- 
panied by two native gunbearers and 
mounted on a pony, I sighted a lion 
and two lionesses in the open, a short 
distance ahead, and making for a line 
of forest. I started after them full 
gallop, but, contrary to Mr. Perceval’s 
method, | rode a line some fifty vards 
to one side, and passing them, did not 
hesitate to ride right across their line 
of retreat, shouting at them, which 
caused them to pull up. Waiting till 
my boys came up carrying my two 
rifies, a .577/500 black powder express 
which | have always used, both in the 
pre-cordite express days and since, for 
lion, and a 12-bore paradox, I then 
dismounted ; and putting one boy on 
the pony, I walked in to about 80 vards 
of the lions, and with my first shot 


with the good old .900 completely dis- 
abled the lion; but the second barrel at 
the larger of the two lionesses was a 
poor shot, just grazing the skin over 
her withers. She at once galloped 
off, and I shouted to my mounted boy 
to go after her and round her up. 
The smaller lioness, only about three- 
parts grown, staved to see it out; but 
an express bullet between the eyes as 
she pluckily faced us at fifty yards, 
killed her instantly. 

1 now had a hard run on foot, carry- 
ing the .600, in pursuit of the big 
lioness, which my boy on the pony 
had rounded up half-a-mile farther on. 
She was now thoroughly angry, and 
made several short rushes after the 
pony as the boy circled round her at 
a canter. | walked towards her, fol- 
lowed by the boy with the paradox, 
who was a Somali gunbearer hard to 
equal. She now turned her attention 
to us, and as she looked likely to 
charge at any moment, | sat down at 
about 70 vards and knocked her down 
with a shot on the shoulder. She was 
soon on her feet again, growling 
loudly, and with her head low and her 
tail out straight. My  gunbearer 
well known to readers of 
Swayne’s book on Somaliland, sug- 
gested the imminence of a charge and 
the necessity of a good second barrel, 
for | hadn’t time to extract the empty 
shell. Sighting with extreme care, | 
got her just about the collar bone, a 
very favourite shot of mine, and killed 
her instantaneously. She was a good 
iioness, just 8 feet long as she lay. 
Geli was a treasure, no corner too 
tight for him, and steady as a field 
trial retriever. He was afterwards 
killed by a lion when out with a 
novice. Neither he nor any gunbearer 
| have had has ever fired a shot when 
out with me, for 1 was very strict on 
this point. 

[ had on this and a previous long 
trip in Somaliland killed a number of 
lions by good hard spooring work, 
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_ not to mention many hard days spoor- 
ing others which had never vouchsafed 
a shot; and when | reflected on the 
ease and rapidity with which these 
three had been secured, thanks to the 
pony, | came to the conclusion that the 


can get into position for an anatomic- 
ally deadly shot, such as the temple 
shot with elephant. However, as this 
is not always available, I think it wiser 
to use an adequate weapon, with which 
there is a good chance of disabling 
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method rather cheapened the value of 
a lion as a trophy so got, compared 
with the hard work involved in spoor- 


ing them. At the same time, as I en- 
tirely discarded the pony as a means 
of escape in case of trouble, the affair 
was sporting enough. 

I may as well here remark that I do 
not believe in small bores for danger- 
ous game, although anything from 
elephant downwards can be killed with 
even a .256 Mannlicher, provided vou 


the animal from) various points of 
angle, thus reducing the likelihood of 
accidents while adding to one’s confi- 
dence, the most valuable asset of all in 
hunting dangerous game. | found the 
00 black powder magnum express 
with 440 ers. hollow bullet very deadly 
with lion, and have never used more 
than three cartridges to kill a lion. 
Against this, Mr. Perceval tells of 
two sportsmen blazing away at a lion, 
presumably with small bores at con- 
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siderable range, and having to send 
back to camp for more cartridges. Il 
believe in using a powerful rifle and 
going in pretty close, say 25 yards for 
elephant and rhino, and 40 to 75 for 
lion, if you can get so near. This, for 
a man of good nerve and decent 
capacity with a rifle, should make a 
charge a very rara avis. 

When I was in British East Africa 
while the railway was being built, | 
came across a good many lions, always 
hunting on foot, and nothing I did 
ever resulted in a charge. No doubt 
ihe subsequent habit of hunting them 
on horseback has made them much 
more prone to charge, as they realise 
the futility of attempting to escape; 
while the use of small bores, often in 
very inexperienced hands, has resulted 
in many accidents. <A lioness with 
young cubs excepted, I don’t think 
there is much risk in walking them out 
of thick bush or high grass when un- 
wounded. Following blood  spoor 
into grass or bush when you can’t see 
more than a few yards ahead, is a very 
trying and highly dangerous practice. 
Perhaps it is a case of ‘‘ Video meliora 
proboque, etc.,’’ for I have done it 
on several occasions which I will 
describe, luckily without accident. 

During my first trip in Somaliland 
in the early ’nineties, while camped 
in the Ogaden country, I was sitting 
in camp one hot afternoon about 
4 p.m., when a native arrived and told 
us that a lion had just killed a cow near 
his village only a few miles away. 
Now it happened [ was_ reading 
Baker’s book, in which he strongly 
recommended the solid lead express 
bullet for lion in preference to the 
hollow point, for which, provided it 
has a heavy lead base and_ small 
cavity, I have a great preference. 
This, I think, cost me this lion ; for by 
way of experiment I, on this occasion, 
for the first and last time, took solid 
bullets with me. Reaching the vil- 
lage just before sunset with the native 
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and one camelman with me, my gun- 
bearers both being down with fever, 
we took up the easy spoor of the body 
of the cow dragged by the lion for 
some distance into some very dense 
and dark jungle, and soon came on the 
body of the cow, but little eaten, in a 
very dark place. As I stood thinking 
what was best to be done, the stupid 
camelman suddenly shouted ‘‘ Shoot, 
sahib, shoot!’’ At the same moment I 
saw the lion vanish round the corner of 
a thicket ten yards away. Dashing 
after him, I got in a snap shot as he 
disappeared, and the answering growl 
indicated a hit. The solid bullet must 
have passed right through him, for we 
saw where it had barked a tree just 
beyond. 

From the nature of the blood spoor, 
he was probably shot through the 
stomach, when an expanding bullet 
would assuredly have meant death in 
a short time. The camelman now ex- 
plained that as we were looking at the 
body of the cow, he saw the lion ap- 
pear round the corner of the bush and 
Stare at us, barely ten yards away. 
What cruel luck! Had my excellent 
gunbearer been with me he would 
merely have touched me and pointed 
without a word, and that would have 
meant another good lion in the bag. 
I was furious; the sun had now 
dipped, and the light was getting bad, 
but I at once took up the liberal blood 
spoor through very thick bush till it 
led into some grass at least five feet 
high, and in places over my head. On 
my proposing going through this the 
native declined to go further, and my 
fool of a camelman protested that we 
were sure to be killed. However, | 
was so annoyed over this fiasco that | 
told him I was going in and he had 
got to come with me; adding that it 
would serve him right if he was killed, 
as it was his fault we were not then 
occupied in skinning the lion. For 
about fifteen minutes, as long as we 
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had light enough to see the blood 
spoor, we followed it through acres of 
this grass, at times over our heads, till 
it got so dark I had to come out. I 
must admit I was glad to be outside 
again safe, for the tension was very 
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great, and though it was a cool even- 
ing, I was all adrip when I got out 
again into open ground. 

Next morning we came back again 
and found a fair amount of blood 
where the lion had rested during the 


night. We followed his spoor till we 
lost it in rocky ground, the blood 
iraces having ceased. With one of my 
hollow-point bullets we should have 
found him dead in the morning, while 
had my gunbearer been with me, the 
lion would have been killed instantly 
the night before. What luck ! 

On another occasion on the same 
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trip, my companion and I took up the 
spoor in the grey of dawn of a fine lion 
that had been roaring during the night 
not far away. It was very bushy 
country, with patches of soft sand in 
between ; and after two hours tracking 
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we were evidently close to him. My 
pal and his two gunbearers were about 
fifty yards from me when the lion sud- 
denly walked out right between us, a 
big fellow with a fine mane, but the 
shot was too dangerous with the others 
right in line, and the lion whipped 
round at once and ran past my friend, 
who made a bad shot and only sent the 
bullet through his thigh without 
touching the bone. The lion dashed 
through the thick scrub in front of me, 
and I sprinted as hard as I could after 
him through thorny bush which tore 
my coat and shirt, till | ran into him 
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in thick bush; when he pulled up roar- 
ing very savagely, and | shot him be- 
tween the eyes, at a distance of about 
twenty feet. Why he didn’t charge 
I can’t imagine, but he had only a 
second to make up his mind, for I shot 
very quickly ; probably he was a bit 
nonplussed by the impetuosity of my 
pursuit. | was a good runner in those 
days, young, desperately keen, with 
no thought for risks, but I don’t think 
| should be keen on repeating some of 
these episodes now. 

| always prefer to hunt alone during 
the day, but when news comes of lion 
when we are both in camp, we always 
go for him in company. On the same 
trip another blood spoor episode oc- 
curred, again without a charge. My 
friend on that trip wasa very poor shot, 
but always ready to follow up with me 
in any sort of ground. A camel had 


been killed at a village where we had 
made our midday halt, and we found 


the natives much excited over their 
loss, which had occurred an hour be- 
fore our arrival. 

It was bushy and grassy country, 
with soft soil, good for spooring, and 
in about an hour we had marked the 
lioness down in a big patch of bush, 
60 vards away, and a rather hasty shot 
with the .500 just failed, getting her 
through the neck, but not breaking 
the vertebra. She broke away the 
other side and ran close past one of 
our boys, who said she was streaming 
with blood from the neck. We 
tracked her into big patch of 
about forty acres of high grass sur- 
rounded by bush. We held a council 
of war as to the advisability of follow- 
ing the blood spoor into grass when 
you might almost tread on her before 
you saw her. However, I was all for 
going in, and my friend, as usual, was 
ready to accompany me. It wasn’t so 
bad as it looked, for, as I pointed out 
to him, with our two gunbearers 
apiece, there were six of us, so it was 
five to one against any individual 
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being the sufferer, and plenty of assist- 
ance at hand. We walked that grass 
out for half-an-hour, the lioness al- 
ways moving on invisible in front of 
us. Finally we lost her. We had to 
march on in the afternoon, and I told 
the natives to make a good search for 
her and skin her carefully if they found 
her dead. On our return that way we 
heard they had found her dead two 
days later, but too messed by vultures 
to be worth skinning. 

The best sport I ever had in lion 
spooring occurred on my_ second 
Somali trip early in 1896 (a long 
day’s work ending with a red-hot bit of 
blood spooring) and the death of the 
finest wild lion I have ever seen, ex- 
cept a great fellow I killed not long 
after on the Athi River, British East 
Africa. 

When collecting my caravan at 
Berbera I took on some men from the 
caravan of Capt. R., who had recently 
returned with his wife from an expe- 
dition in the interior after a sensa- 
tional incident, their head shikari hav- 
ing been killed by a lion within a few 
feet of them. One of these men told 
me that if | went to this place, not far 
out of my intended route, we might 
get this lion, which, he said, must be 
an enormous one from the spoor; and 
that he would at once recognise the 
spoor of this lion if we came across it. 

In due course we arrived at the 
place in question, a wild bit of country 
with no inhabitants to be seen, but a 
fair amount of game about. For 
several days my good pal D. and I 
were out separately in various direc-- 
tions, but never a sign of lion spoor. 
At last one afternoon I came on fresh 
spoor, at once identified the 
““wanted’’ one, and it certainly was 
the biggest spoor | had up to then 
seen. I followed him for an hour and 
then had certain proof that he was 
close in front, and felt fairly confident 
of getting him; but unfortunately a 
heavy thunder shower came on and 
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washed out the spoor. The lion was 
travelling in easterly direction 
about five miles from our camp. At 
dinner [| arranged with D. that we 
would shift camp next morning and 
march in the direction the lion was 
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places in Indian file on hands and 
knees, as the bush was high and thick. 
On emerging at the other side, we 


found an open glade with bush  be- 
yond, and in the glade about 60 vards 
away a fine leopard sitting up on his 
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taking. We started at 5 a.m., D. 
going out to the left of the caravan 
and | to the right. About 7.30 a.m. 
I came on the track of our big friend, 
and soon after D. joined me, and we 
followed the easy spoor together. 
About Ll a.m. we came to a_ place 
where the spoor showed that he had 
pulled down a Waller’s gazelle, and 
our gunbearers were confident we 
should find him in a fairly large patch 
of bush just ahead. To follow the 
spoor through this we had to go in 


haunches. [ was all for ‘* the bird in 
the hand’’ and taking the leopard, but 
Geli was dead against it, saying he 
was sure the big lion was close at 
hand, and, firing a shot now, though 
it meant getting the leopard, would 
mean losing a very exceptional lion. 
Personally, | was very doubtful about 
the lion being so near, for the signs 
of proximity of the previous afternoon 
were now entirely lacking, and it was 
with great reluctance | let the leopard 


go. 
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It turned out | was absolutely right, 
for we continued to follow the spoor at 
a rapid walk till we came to a village 
at about 2 p.m., having now followed 
the lion for the best part of fifteen 
miles. Here we heard that in the 
early hours of the morning he had 
jumped the village stockade and taken 
out a sheep. So much for our being 
close to him at 11 a.m. some nine miles 
further back! Some of the villagers 
came out to help to spoor the lion. He 
had taken the sheep up a steep rocky 
kopje, where we found the remains 
under a bush. Then we lost his spoor 
on rocky ground. D. was now dead 
beat, and I had developed a bad sore 
heel and was feeling pretty done, as we 
had had nothing since coffee and bis- 
cuits at 5 a.m. and had come a long 
way. Our caravan was visible in the 
distance coming up the valley, and D. 
said he was too done to continue the 
pursuit and would descend the hill 


and join the caravan, make a camp 


and get some lunch. I hated to give 
up such a lion and decided to see it 
through. The villagers had now gone 
back, except one who had descended 
the hill side; and soon after we saw 
him making signs that he had again 
found the spoor. 

Quickly descending the hill with 
Geli, I was soon examining very fresh 
tracks of our big-footed friend. These 
soon led into a dense patch of 
bush, about 80 vards long and 40 
wide, by a tunnel which was evidently 
a regular entrance to his lair. Some 
deep growls informed us that he was 
at home. I now sent the other man 
to the far end of the patch and told 
him to get up a tree and keep on shout- 
ing so as to act as a “‘stop”’ at that 
end. All this time the lion kept 
snarling and grunting from inside the 
tunnel, while we stood a few yards 
outside in the bright sunlight. I had 
the old .500 and Geli my big 10 bore 
paradox, for we were still in good 
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rhino country. We stooped down and 
peered into the dark tunnel, but could 
see nothing, though we could hear the 
lion all the time within twenty yards 
of us. We then went to the edge of 
the thicket, which was in green leaf, 
and Geli parted the branches, on 
which the lion became more noisy. 

Peering in, Geli made out the lion 
about fifteen yards in, but looking in 
to the darkness from the bright sun- 
shine I could at first make out nothing. 
At last I made out what seemed a dark 
mass, and telling Geli the lion seemed 
to be crouching with his head towards 
us, as I could just distinguish his tail 
flicking beyond, he confirmed my im- 
pression. So taking aim at what | 
took to be his shoulder, I fired, and 
moved a few yards to one side in case 
he charged out at the smoke. A vol- 
ley of roars followed, and then silence. 
Geli was now rather excited, and 
asked if I thought I had hit him. | 
replied that of course I had, if I had 
correctly made him out. 


It so happened that a few days pre- 
viously I had rated Geli for getting in 
front of me when stalking an oryx. 
Geli now, for the first time in his long 
service with me, rather lost his head, 
and said in his broken’ English, 
“When Geli get in front after 
‘origiss,’ Sahib very angry; if Sahib 
go first, go first now.’’ This nettled 
me, and I said, ‘‘ You either think | 
am afraid of this lion or that I don’t 
know what to do; | deny the first; 
however, I’ll tell you what I am going 
to do, I am going to crawl down that 
tunnel till I find the lion, and you shal! 
crawl behind me.” ‘All right,”’ 
said Geli, ‘‘ must be lion kill us;’’ but 
he never hesitated. I took the big 
paradox from him for this dangerous 
trip, and entered the tunnel on hands 
and knees. We made no sound, as 
the ground was scft with vesterday’s 
rain; and we soon got more used to 
the darkness. After crawling a little 
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way | put my hand on something wet 
and sticky; it was blood. | held it up 
' to Geli, who nodded. On we crawled 
for some yards, when suddenly Geli 
gripped my leg hard and pointed to 
the right, when | made out a huge lion 
sitting on his haunches about ten 
yards away, luckily with his back to- 
wards me, listening to the shouts of 
the other boy acting as stop. I saw 
there were some thick branches cover- 
ing any shot at his upper parts and 
couldn’t affort the risk of a deflected 
bullet. Signing to Geli to stop where 
he was, I crawled on a few feet when 
| found | could get a clear shot at his 
loins, whereby I hoped to break his 
spine. Aiming as with a shot gun, 
for it was too dark to see the foresight, 
| fired. A furious roar and crashing 
of branches followed, and as the smoke 
cleared I saw the splendid beast come 
lurching through the undergrowth to- 
wards me, luckily retarded a bit by a 
broken shoulder, the result of my first 
shot outside. When he was about 
twelve feet away I gave him the second 
barrel and a two-ounce bullet crashed 
into his chest, raking him fore and att. 
I thought the smoke would never clear, 
but when it did, there lay on his side, 
close to me, kicking convulsively. The 
tension was over, and I was thankful 
we were Safe. 

With our united efforts we dragged 
him out to the mouth of the tunnel; 
and D., who had heard the shots, 
arrived at this moment, and we photo- 
graphed this splendid beast outside 
the tunnel which had provided such an 
exciting crawl. He was very fat and 
heavy, had a splendid mane, and mea- 
sured 9ft. Tins. straight, as he lay. 
All’s well that ends well ! 

The best of spooring lions in a coun- 
try like Somaliland is that the excite- 
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ment lasts so long; you may follow 
your beast only halt-an-hour before 
you get a shot, or you may be many 
uours with the lion constantly close in 
front of you, never knowing when the 
ci1ucal moment is going to arrive. On 
On one occasion | spoored two 
lions very thick bush and 
grass for four hours, constantly 
‘flushing’? them close ahead 
without ever getting a chance. A 
loud woof within a tew yards of you, 
a glimpse of a flicking tail tuft, and a 
rush of waving grass, and then you 
settle down to perhaps another hour’s 
tracking before you move him again. 

At times we lose the spoor on stony 
ground, when I always insist on plant- 
ing a spear in the ground witha hand- 
kerchief on it to mark the last point up 
to which we have carried the spoor. 
Thisisanexcellent plan, and will save 
much time, as one’s boys are so eager, 
they rush ahead looking for the spoor, 
and are apt to lose the point at which 
we last lost it, when, if it has been 
difficult spooring ground, we may lose 
some time finding the place unless one 
takes the precaution of marking it. 

{ have killed lions by having the 
luck to see them first, but these cases 
don’t come under the head of spooring, 
and one or two which gave an easy 
chance early on, so were devoid of par- 
ticular interest; but I hope the cases 
I have quoted will suffice to show what 
exciting sport can be had spooring 
them in such a country as Somaliland. 

Two years ago I was reading a book 
by a well-known big game hunter who 
has hunted many parts of Africa, and 
he said that lion spooring in Somali- 
land was the finest sport he had ever 
known. I have hunted in most parts 
of Africa in the last twenty-five years 
and I fully agree with his opinior. 
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The Reveries of a 
Viaturalist 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD 


Noles on Migratory Birds: 


mountains are capped with 
snow, theswallows have left for the 
South, the bracken lies brown and 
withered on the hillsides and the trees 
are shedding their autumn glory. All 
day long the leaves are silently falling, 
and a sharp white frost, following a 
day of wind and rain, has left the last 
of the summer vegetation in) garden 
and hedgerow shrivelled «nd dead. 

It is only mid-October, but winter 
is at hand. Nature is putting to sleep 
the children of sunshine and warmth. 
There is a withdrawal of life going on 
all round us, and the cold and sodden 
earth is taking to itself for safe keep- 
ing the vitalitv that will flood the 
world again when springtime comes. 
As one walks at dusk through the 
dank mists that hang like thin smoke 
in hollows and under trees, one can 
smell the scents of late autumn—so 
different from those of spring and of 
summer—but even the suggestion of 
decay is pleasant to the senses, and 
wholesome, for in these latitudes, de- 
cay does not mean pollution and 
death. If we are foolish we may curse 
the biting cold of our autumn winds, 
but if we are wise we shall give thanks, 
knowing that they slay the gaunt 
spectre that glides over swamps and 
under trees in warmer lands, leaving 
fever and all manner of disease in its 
train. 

There is none of the viciousness of 
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Cleansing of Rivers and Streams. 


the tropics in our favoured isle. Men 
are not stealthily slain in the sunlight 
or poisoned while they sleep. The 
harshness of winter is not cruel, but 
a beneficent cleansing of the land, so 
that we have no cause to fear or 
grumble when snow, or frost, and 
gale, and rain, in quick succession, 
make outdoor life autumn a 
strenuous undertaking. 

What if the swallows have gone ? 
They are at best sleek and nimble 
southerners, whose very existence de- 
pends on summer conditions and a 
plentiful supply of the winged pests 
from which our land is fortunately 
free for the greater part of the vear. 
It is true that we welcome them each 
spring and see them depart with re- 
gret; but there are other birds, more 
suited to the stern island life of 
Britain, that come to us at this season 
and spend the winter here, enjoying 
the rigours of our climate and leaving 
us again when the swallows return 
and summer is at hand. 

From Scandinavia, Russia, Siberia, 
Nova Zembla and other northern 
islands; from lands of eternal ice and 
snow, come countless thousands of the 
hardy birds that belong, as we do, to 
the north. For weeks past the track- 
less aerial highways that are older than 
Rome, or even Egypt, have been 
thronged with busy pilgrims hurrying 
to the shores and lakes of Britain— 
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each individual in the vast company 
bound with definite purpose to some 
particular district frequented for thou- 
sands of years by its forebears. The 
Wash, the Humber, the Severn, the 
Solway, the Forth and many another 
estuary and bay is peopled each 
autumn by these children of the wind 
and shore. Many a remote and un- 
heard of bay has a winter feathered 
population whose ancestry is more 
direct and certain than any of the 
children of men. 

The same birds come year after year 
to the same places, and when they 
come no longer their descendants are 
there to keep up the unending and un- 
broken stream which pours down 
on us from among the northern 
stars during September, Octoher and 
November. 

The old flight lines, the old feeding 
places, which have been deserted 
during the summer, suddenly grow 
populous, and by night or day the 
presence of battalions of the vast army 
is made known either by the cheery 
calling of the birds, or the rustling 
of wings. 

It is a wonderful thing to see several 
thousand scaup rise from the sea, 
making a noise like the roaring of a 
great waterfall; or the flash of light 
which tells of the wheeling of serried 
ranks of knotts. And it is a very plea- 
sant thing to hear the cheery call of 
widgeon on the flats, or the clangour 
of geese as they pass to their feeding 
grounds. 

It would not be possible to give any 
idea of the numbers of these autumn 
migrants, but when it is remembered 
that a few miles of coastline will 
accommodate many thousands of 
knotts alone, and that these birds are 
distributed all along the coasts of 
Europe and nearly as far south as the 
equator on the African shores, as well 
as along the Atlantic seaboard of 
America, one begins to realise how 
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enormous is their winter distribu- 
tion; and when the vast droves of 
ducks and geese are taken into ac- 
count too, the mind is staggered by 
this stupendous natural phenomenon. 
The breeding place of the knott 
is still largely a matter of conjecture— 
only one or two nests having been 
found, and these obviously of isolated 
specimens which have for some rea- 
son been prevented completing their 
journey. Itmakesone wonder where in 
all the world there is a tract of land 
still undiscovered of so vast an area 
that it will accommodate these birds. 

It is no mere figure of speech to talk 
of the migrants from the north pour- 
ing along the aerial highways, for if 
we could see them they would resemble 
grains of sand travelling high in air 
before a mighty gale. 

Our widgeon come mostly from 
Scandinavia and Finland, and the 
first sight of a wedge of these ducks 
passing against the sunset glow late in 
September thrills one as would the 
arrival of old friends from some long 
and perilous voyage. 

Though the geese come from fur- 
ther north, they arrive about the same 
time as the widgeon, and to see their 
swift but laboured flight and hear the 
welcome clamour of their incessant 
note high in the heavens, is to the 
frequenter of the sea shore an episode 
in the eventful happenings of the great 
outdoor world which is looked forward 
to each year and noted with keen 
pleasure. 

He was no naturalist who invented 
that stupid libel “ as silly as a goose,” 
and those who know anything of this 
greatest of our seafowl hold him in 
high esteem. It is doubtful indeed 
whether the wise and wily curlew is 
more intelligent, and it is certain that 
its social life and habits are not more 
highly organised; though both geese 
and curlews are capable of strategy 
that is far more than mere cunning. 
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One has only to watch them changing 
sentries to realise this. There is one 
very marked difference in the methods 
of these two extremely clever birds: 
The curlews when on the wing do not, 
like the geese, have a leader. On the 
other hand, a feeding flock of curlews 
has sentinels which give the signal “ all 
is well’’ at intervals, while the sentinel 
geese are silent till danger shows. 

The idea of having a leader while on 
the wing is probably due to the long 
journeys undertaken by the geese when 
on migration; and the fact that cur- 
lews have no such leader may possibly 
be accounted for by the absence of any 
need for flight beyond known land- 
marks. 

In passing | may say that | am 
pretty sure curlews have no definite 
leader, for I have often watched them 
and listened to their chatter, some- 
times amounting to a definite squabble, 
before they take wing to change their 
feeding ground. Quite frequently the 
difference of opinion is so marked that 
the flock will divide and go off in 
different directions. Often, too, a 
curlew will object to doing sentry go, 
and on such occasions the others will 
argue loudly with him or if that is of 
no avail will buffet him with their 
wings till he sulkily mounts guard. 
The curlews have evolved a demo- 
cratic government, clearly. 

With the geese things go much 
more smoothly, and I believe (though 
I cannot be absolutely sure) that the 
leader chooses and gives the signal 
for change of sentries. At any rate 
there is no fuss about it. But geese 
sentries will occasionally neglect their 
duty, and commence feeding instead of 
keeping a lookout. I have never 
known curlew sentries to do this. 

Though the leader goose is an auto- 
crat, he only enjoys a short term of 
government. The older birds seem to 
take it in turn, and I have more than 
once seen the leader changed during 
flight. Always without fuss. 
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There can be little doubt in the 
mind of anyone who has_ watched 
geese and curlews that they have a 
language and discuss things. While 
the geese will often jabber long and 
vigorously they do not seem to quarrel 
in debate as the curlews do; nor, so 
far as | know, do individuals develop 
special gifts of oratory. I have often 
listened to what I feel sure was a cur- 
lew making a speech. When it was 
over there would apparently be both 
applause and dissent. 

Geese and curlews are not the only 
shore birds who post sentries and dis- 
cuss their affairs, but I think they are 
far the most intelligent. 

On still nights when the smooth but 
swiftly moving tide in the estuary re- 
flects the stars, and the dark hills are 
clearly reflected in the sea, I can hear 
through my open window the chatter 
of the curlews, the gentle ‘‘ whee oh”’ 
of widgeon, the quacking of mallard, 
the monotonous whistle of oyster- 
catchers, and the croak of herons, all 
busy feeding or going about their 
business, while from the dark woods 
comes the occasional hoot of an owl. 

For about an hour each side of high 
water there is silence. Only an occa- 
sional red shank disturbs the stillness. 
But at an hour’s ebb the curlews wake 
up and I can hear them discussing a 
choice of feeding grounds. A _ few 
minutes later the whole estuary is 
awake. At two hours’ ebb the first 
flats begin to uncover and most of the 
birds are too busy then to make any 
noise ; but however busy they may be, 
or however deeply wrapped in slum- 
ber over high water, always one can 
distinguish at intervals the challeng- 
ing cry of sentinel curlews, answered 
from various distant places in the 
estuary. 

One does not miss the swallows 
much during the winter on the sea 


shore. 
* * * * 


While vegetation is preparing for 


the winter sleep and summer migrants 
have given place to those from the 
north, there is another great move- 
ment of living creatures taking place 
for the most part unknown and uncon- 
sidered. 

The melting snow on the moun- 
tains and the autumn rains have 
swollen not only our great rivers, but 
every little stream and runner, so that 
many an insignificant brook is now a 
foaming torrent. On the wings of the 
wind comes the roar of many a water- 
fall, and should a quiet evening follow 
days of storm and rain one can hear 
the rush of waters down many a hill- 
side like the sound of a breeze amongst 
the tree tops on a summer day. 

While inconsiderate mortals grumble 
at the rain, complain that fords are 
impassable, or that their favourite 
paths are now merely streams, it is 
worth while remembering that all this 
is happening with a definite purpose. 
A cleansing process is going on. 
Stones and gravel in stream and river 
are being scoured. The clinging but 
decayed summer alge and _ other 
growths are being swept seaward and, 
when the first autumn spate subsides, 
one may see that every channel is 
clean and refreshed. 

Towards the end of October and 
through November, and in some 
places all through the winter, salmon 
and trout are working up stream to 
their spawning grounds; and the 
spates that clean the gravel in which 
the eggs are to be laid, also provide a 
means of access to many places where 
young are hatched which could not be 
reached but for these autumn floods. 

Sitting by the fire during the long 
cold nights, listening to the howling 
of gales and the beating of rain 
against the window, one might well 
question the need for all this bluster- 
ing turmoil. But, out in the darkness, 
recking little of wind and rain, a 
great procession of splendid fish is 
passing up stream to higher land and 
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narrow tributaries, where the long 
beds of golden gravel lie in pools that_ 
are fringed with heather or overhung © 
by willow and alder. 

Is there not something fascinating 
in the thought of these lithe silvery 
creatures journeying stream 
through pool and rapid, over falls or 
weirs, through water deep and swift 
or shallow and foaming? In the grip 
of a potent and world-old influence 
they travel swiftly and surely as their 
ancestors have done for thousands and 
thousands of years. The dark, the 
rain and the flood, are the elements 
essential to the success of their under- 
taking ; and to know this, to have the 
picture on one’s mind, to feel the 
splendour of so great a purpose and 
such perfect organisation of natural 
forces, makes one very tolerant of the 
storm. We may draw up to the 
chimney corner knowing that great 
things are being done outside—things 
which are very well managed indeed 
without man’s interference, and, of 
late years, in spite of it. 

There is more need than ever for 
that great preliminary spate that 
cleanses the streams. Autumn after 
autumn for nearly thirty years I have 
watched, and the spawning time and 
all it entails of Nature’s organisation 
has never failed; and probably it has 
never failed since the beginning. Only 
now, as well as dead clinging algz to 
be scoured from the stones, sediment 
to be washed from the gravel, there is 
wholesale pollution to be dealt with— 
and Nature does her very best. 

One’s heart is stirred by these hap- 
penings of the autumn. After the 
wonderful migration of mighty hosts 
of birds high in the heavens comes 
this inland migration of anadromus 
fishes and the upward journey of the 
freshwater trout. Not in one river or 
one district, but over most of Europe 
and North America. Though bounds 
have been set which the sea may not 
pass, salmon and sea trout penetrate 
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far inland and lay their eggs on many 
a lonely moorland, in many a glen, 
and the young in due season go down 
to the sea and return at spawning time 
to the gravel beds in which they were 
hatched, even as their ancestors have 
done for thousands of years. 

But the picture is not complete. The 
salmonidz do not journey unattended. 
While the fish are pushing their way 
up stream through the darkness, silent 
and stealthy footfalls accompany them 
on the bank. No enemy is visible, 
yet one is there; but so dark is his 
colouring that his form is entirely 
swallowed up by night. Perhaps the 
occasional gleam from two small 
bright eyes may be seen, but otherwise 
neither sound nor sight reveals the 
presence of the otter. 

He knows what is happening. He 
has waited for the spate. He and his 
prey travel together, side by side. 
When the smaller waters are reached 


and the spate has partially subsided 
begins his work. Few men have ever 
seen him fishing, but should you walk 
along the banks of the stream you may 
find a splendid salmon lying amongst 


trampled fern and bracken. Usually 
the only evidence of the culprit is a 
small red wound in the shoulder 
where a morsel of flesh has been eaten, 
and some claw marks showing where 
the fish has been seized. But the trail 
is clearly to be seen where the short- 
legged beast, bearing its burden, has 
pressed and trampled the grass and 
ferns as he came from the pool. If it 
be only circumstantial evidence, it is 
nevertheless convincing. 

But a bite or two from the shoulder 
of a salmon does not satisfy a hungry 
otter, so that hunting carefully one 
will find other fish. Yet it must not be 
supposed that he always feeds in this 
dainty and wasteful manner. Some- 
times only scales will be found 
amongst the trodden grass. A family 
feast has been enjoyed here, and not 
even a bone is left. 
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Otters seldom or never fish alone at 
this time of year. Usually three—a 
mother and two cubs—will be found 
working together, and the old male is 


_ not very far off. More than once I 


have caught the whole family; and 
sometimes the cubs, even so late in the 
season, are no larger than cats. 

Unfortunately otters do not only 
kill to eat. When they come across 
crowded spawning beds they will 
sometimes kill for sport, and on these 
occasions they do serious damage. | 
have never found salmon destroyed 
in this wholesale manner, but on 
one occasion I found over thirty 
trout. from a quarter to three- 
quarters of a pound lying on the banks 
of a stream in a short hundred yards. 
I have seen over a hundred large trout 
killed in a night in heavily stocked 
ponds; and in the spring I have seen 
over a thousand yearlings killed under 
similar circumstances. The small fish 
were just bitten through and dropped 
in the water, the larger fish were flung 
out on the bank. 

It is not generally known how 
numerous otters are. It is probable 
they are to be found on every river 
which contains fish, and they gather 
up from long distances at the spawn- 
ing time of the salmonidz, frequently 
crossing miles of moorland to reach 
the head waters of some salmon river. 
Nevertheless they usually follow up § 
stream from the estuary, and if a sud- 
den fall of water should temporarily 
hold up a run of fish at some obstruc- 
tion that is easily passed in a spate, 
they have a splendid opportunity. 

The otter is probably the oldest and 
wisest beast of prey in these islands, 
and that he is seldom seen is due to 
his cunning and nocturnal habits far 
more than to his supposed -scarcity. 
So elusive is he that I have known a 
family to be swimming about a pool 
three or four hours after the otter 
hounds had passed without finding a 
trace of their whereabouts. He is a 
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noble animal, but one wishes he was 
not so very destructive. It is only fair 
to add that though at this season he 
follows the migrations of the sal- 
monidz, he does not seem to have 
any decided preference for them. I 
well remember how three otters de- 
voted their attention to a pond con- 
taining seventeen large chub, without 
disturbing trout in a pond close at 
hand, though they could not help 
being perfectly well aware of their 
presence. 

It is probable that, excepting during 
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the spawning season, the salmonida are 
not much molested by otters, for at other 
times other fish are more easily caught. 
Here, in Galloway, the otters come 
down to the estuaries when the spawn- 
ing is over, and during the winter 
their food is largely flounders. They, 
and the cormorants, fish the channels 
by day and night. How either of them 
can see a flounder in a muddy tidal 
stream in the dark is a mystery, and 
I think the cormorant is only a nis** 
fisher when there is a moon. 
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A Memoir of the late Mrs. Edgar Syers 


Champion Lady Figure Skater 


Y the death of Mrs. Edgar Syers 

the world of sport and the skating 
world in particular has lost one for 
whose successor we may wait long and 
perhaps in vain; in saying this I am 
only repeating the words of others who 
have themselves achieved the highest 
honours. It is no slight on the many 
excellent and even first-class lady 
skaters of our time to say that when 
Mrs. Syers competed for an individual 
championship she was practically in a 
class by herself—I say “‘ individual ”’ 
championship because pair skating (in 
which branch she and her husband 
were also winners) depends chiefly 
upon combination and it is quite ex- 
ceptional for either of a pair to 
be an individual champion. In such 
individual competition others might 
here and there execute tracings 
on the ice of equal accuracy to 
those of Mrs. Syers, but the latter’s 
performance, as a whole, both in 
the school figures and free skating, 
seemed permeated with some indefin- 
able quality which belonged to her 
alone and which, for want of a better 
term, I may call the genius of rhythm. 
To this was added a delight in her art 
for its own sake and a natural sim- 
plicity of character which left no room 
for self-consciousness or affectation, so 
that her performance, though con- 
sidered and _ rehearsed beforehand, 
reminded one, when in actual exe- 
cution, of the ‘“‘ abandon’”’ of a 
happy child. Those who witnessed 
her last victory for England in 


connection with the Olympic Games 
held in London are never likely to for- 
get the impression they carried away 
with them. Of her pre-eminence in 
other departments of sport, such as 
swimming and high diving, there is 
not much space to write fully, but she 
was well known as the holder for several 
years of the Bath Club Champion- 
ship trophy for swimming and as 
a high diver she might fairly have 
represented England in an Olympic 
contest as against her own sex. 
Intellectually, Mrs. Syers was also 
highly endowed, and in addition 
she was a skilful and experienced 
nurse, in which capacity she had de- 
voted herself unsparingly to hospital 
work in Weybridge from the beginning 
of the war and if (as is possible) she 
thereby lowered the reserve force 
which failed her in her last illness it 
was merely another instance of those 
unselfish actions of which her life was 
full. Such personalities die hard—by 
which I mean that now and then some 
individual seems to establish a sort of 
record or precedent (as in the case of 
the late Alfred Lyttelton) so that the 
name becomes, even witha later genera- 
tion, symbolical of our ‘‘ beau ideal ”’ 
in some particular sport—much as the 
name of Bayard is used to this day to 
connote the perfect knight. 

One of the greatest compliments the 
critics can pay in after years to some 
young skater will be to say that she 
suggests or recalls Mrs. Syers’ style, 
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and if they can truthfully extend the 
comparison to character and disposi- 
tion as well, they will have added an 
ethical tribute beyond which it would 
be hard to go. 

Many years ago, after one of her 
numerous victories, a friend of hers sent 
to Mrs. Syers the following lines—they 
were just impromptu doggerel with no 
claim to be called poetry, but because 
they bear so directly on what has been 
written above, and because she herself 
liked them, it may be worth reproduc- 
ing them. They ran as follows: 

“Victor, tighten thy chin-strap.’’—(Japanesc 

proverb.) 


While shameless cameras round thee crowd 
And space to move seems scarce allowed ; 
While those (who know not) praise the turn 
Which, looking well, cost least to learn ; 
Accept a word from those who know, 

Who look beyond the outward show. 

A word in praise of bygone years 

Whose toil to-day as ease appears ; 

A greeting to the mind which meant 

With but the best to be content ; 

That level mind which still can be 
Unmoved by spite or flattery, 

Which holds success a thing apart 

And for its own sake follows art; 


The English grit to praise a foc 

Whichever way the victory go, 

And modesty to wear success 

So well the loser feels it less : 

These are the things the mass ignore, 

Yet these to me mean more—far more— 
Than every prize the victor wins, 

Whose worth may end where thine begins: 
Above thy laurels twine this lay, 

An ethic o’er a wreath of bay. 


Some of those who read this short 
memoir will have enjoyed the honour 
of Mrs. Syers’ personal friendship as 
well as the pleasure of her public per- 
formance, and I feel very sure that not 
one of such friends will consider that 
my praise is exaggerated or that I have 
written of her as other than she was. 


H.C. J. 


Notr.—The following are the dates, etc., of 
Mrs. Syers’ victories in the International Ladies’ 
Championship, being the only occasions on 
which she competed, viz.: At Davos, in the year 
1906; at Vienna, in the year 1907; at the 
Olympic Games in London, in the year 1908. In 
the International Pair-skating Mrs. Syers and her 
husband were twice successful, viz.: At London, 
in the year 1902, and at Berlin, in the year 1904. 


[Many of our readers will remember the articles on swimming and 
diving which Mrs. Syers contributed to the Badminton Magazine 


in 1907 and 1912.—Ep. | 
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In the course of the past angling season 
in Loch Leven it is recorded that 24,003 
trout were caught, weighing 20,587lbs., 
from which the average weight is readily 
deducible. It seems probable that as a 
certain number which are not included in 
this return have been taken, the fishing 
must be in highly satisfactory condition. 
On the other hand, it is stated that there 
is and for the last two or three seasons 
has been a shortage of grilse in the Spey 
and elsewhere. 


Sir J. M. Barrie has been salmon- 
fishing in Roxburghshire in the intervals 
of finishing a play for Mr. Gerald du 
Maurier, it is recorded. Fishing has 
‘been the recreation of literary Scotsmen 
from early times, the commentator ob- 
serves. The ‘‘ Wizard of the North”’ 
Christopher North ’’ gloried in the 
was an expect caster of the dry-fly, and 
sport; Robert Louis Stevenson was a 
somewhat dilettante fisher, but Andrew 
Lang was a lyrical enthusiast on this most 
delicate and expert form of angling. 


It appears, by the way, to be conclu- 
sively settled that trout are cannibals, 
indeed they seem to prefer their smaller 
‘brethren to other finny food. A corres- 
pondent of the Fishing Gazette appealed 
‘to the Editor for information on this sub- 
ject, he in turn communicated with Mr. 
Percy Wadham, whom he regarded as a 
leading authority, and this gentleman un- 
hesitatingly pronounced a_ verdict of 
“* Guilty.’? The evidence he produces, 
‘moreover, is beyond doubt. 


Mr. Wadham has opened some of the 
‘trout he has caught and found trout fry 
‘inside them; but for one immature trout 
‘he has discovered a hundred sticklebacks. 
He does not conclude from this that trout 
prefer the latter. His belief is that ‘‘ the 
fry have the sense to keep out of the way 
of the big trout,’’ whereas the stickle- 
backs are unacquainted with the tastes 
and habits of grown trout and exercise 
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no caution. He ‘‘ would not give much 
for the life of a trout fry if he came 
within the hunting radius of a relation.’’ 
Opinions differ diametrically as to the 
wisdom of utilising the pari-mutuel on 
English racecourses. It seems probable 
that the opposition to it will be successful 
in spite of the energy with which a section 
of race-goers support the plea for its intro- 
duction. Such stories as that which 
came recently from New South Wales 
encourage those with a taste for specula- 
tion to think what might happen if luck 
were with them. At the Maitland Meet- 
ing the purchaser of a ticket received £76 | 
for a ten shilling stake, odds of 152 to 1. 


The curious fact seems lately to have 
been established that whereas weasels are 
for the most part excellent swimmers— 
it is declared that every animal can swim 
except a camel, an assertion, however, 
that lacks confirmation in both directions 
—some weasels are apparently unable to 
save themselves if they fall into the water. 
The story was lately told of a weasel 
which seized a duck on the banks of 
stream, was dragged into it in the course 
of the struggle, and drowned. Another 
tale has just been related of a fight be- 
tween a weasel and a rat. The sudden 
immersion caused the combatants to 
separate. The rat at once caught hold 
of some blades of grass overhanging 
the bank, and, pulling itself out of the 
water, scurried away, while the weasel, 
more helpless in its unwonted bath, 
struggled in vain, for it was appar- 
ently unable to swim. Though it rose to 
the surface several times, it eventually 
sank to rise no more. The extraordinary 
point about the story is that the weasel 
was unable to swim. Weasels and stoats 
are excellent swimmers, and will fre- 


quently be seen working the banks of 
streams, where they will often get an in- 
voluntary bath. It is not generally known 
that moles, too, are very good swimmers, 
and when flooded out of low-lying fields 
will swim for safety.”’ 


& 
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By W. H. 


BERRY 


Coal 


When The Motor and The Com- 
mercial Motor foresaw the coming 
. Shortage in liquid motor fuels they very 
wisely set themselves to suggesting 
some alternative. When these journ- 


als first suggested coal gas, they drew 
down on themselves a certain amount 
of more or less good-humoured banter 


and ridicule. It was true that many 
manufacturers have used gas taken 
direct from the town mains in prefer- 
ence to petrol for testing their engines 
on the bench—but obtaining a constant 
supply of gas through a pipe and hav- 
ing to carry some hundreds of cubic 
feet of gas about on a motor vehicle 
are entirely different things. So, in- 
deed, when one comes to think of it, 
are the oil wells from whence petrol is 
derived and the fuel tank of a motor- 
car. The unfortunate owner compelled 
to cart about with him an acre or two 
of oil-bearing ground may be excused 
any slight lack of enthusiasm for 
motoring, and if, in order to use coal 
gas, the owner-driver were asked to 
carry about a juvenile gasometer he 
may well be excused any little tendency 
towards pessimism. There is, indeed, 
« humorous side to most things if we 
enly look far enough for it. Fortu- 
nately for commercial interests in this 
country, which were faced with 
very serious loss owing to the restric- 


Gas 


tions on the use of petrol, The Molor 
and The Commercial Motor preferred 
to concentrate on the serious side of 
coal gas, and encouraged would-be 
users to bring it into the scheme of 
things as a practical war-time fuel. 
This in the first place. The second is. 
that, so successful have their efforts. 
proved already, that he would indeed 
be a glum pessimist or a large share- 
holder in the oil-distributing interests 
who would limit himself to the opinion 
that coal gas has its sole value as a 
motor fuel in wartime. There is quite 
a good future for the fuel now, and 
again when things become more 
normal. 

Very recently the enterprising journ-- 
als previously referred to organised, 
at the garage of John I. Thornycroft 
& Co., Ltd., at Pulford Street, Gros- 
venor Road, London, S.W., a demon- 
stration of motor vehicles fitted for the 
use of coal gas, and the demonstration 
was surely sufficient to convince the 
most dubious observer that a satisfac-. 
tory measure of success has already 
been reached. Nor should it be for-- 
gotten that the present appliances, the 
bulky containers which hold gas at 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, pleasing” 
though they be as an early effort, are: 
still experimental and must in the very 
nature of things be greatly improved’ 
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in the immediate future. Nearly 2,000 
people attended the demonstration, in- 
cluding a number of Government offi- 
cials and influential members of the 
motor industry. Representative users 
of motor vehicles, such as the London 
General Omnibus Co., Ltd., Swan & 
Edgar, Ltd., Tilling-Stevens, Ltd., 
Bovril Ltd., and Waring & Gillow, 
Ltd., sent vehicles equipped for the use 
of coal gas, while the Admiralty loaned 
a 80h.p. char-a-bancs which had a flex- 
ible gas container of 750 cubic feet 
capacity, sufficient for a run of thirty 
miles. In all, the vehicles on exhibi- 
tion numbered forty, and included an 
omnibus, three chars-a-bancs, three 
covered lorries, two open lorries, 
twelve covered vans, six light vans, 
three private closed cars and six pri- 
vate open cars, four motor cycles and 
sidecar combinations, and three cars 
fitted with compressed gas containers. 
Talking to the drivers in charge of 
the vehicles, one found enthusiasm for 
the new fuel the dominant note, a 
simple thing which, in the writer’s 
opinion, argues well for the future of 
coal gas motor fuel. For it is a 
matter of many years and big expendi- 
ture to popularise a fuel, an engine, or 
anything else which gives rise to petty 
troubles in the first instance. Now 
that the Countess of Arran has shown 
that private cars (a 30h.p. Lanchester) 
can be fitted for coal gas and success- 
fully used in war work, one may con- 
fidently predict that in a few months 
many of the private vehicles now laid 
up in the garages owing to lack of fuel 
will be once again out on the road. 
Since writing the above, particulars 
of a Wood-Milne coal-gas container 
are to hand which bears out in striking 
manner the prediction that we can look 
forward to many important improve- 
ments in regard to the containing of 
the fuel. The Wood-Milne device 
consists of a circular container made of 
rubber and fabric built up along the 
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broad and conventional lines of the 
pneumatic tyre casing, while from the 
description given, the experience of this 
manufacture in the making of golf 
balls has not been entirely neglected, 
for around the inner layer is wound 
successive plies of rubberised fabric 
possessed of a high tensile strength, 
the innermost layers being loosely 
wound and of greater width and the 
tension increasing and the width 
diminishing as the exterior is ap- 
proached. The container, indeed, is 
very scientifically constructed with a 
view to withstanding great internal 
pressure. The cylinder is in length 
5ft. 6ins. and in diameter 14ins., and 
when fully charged to 1,800Ib. pres- 
sure carries 500 cubic feet of gas, which 
is, roughly, equivalent to about two 
gallons of petrol. The weight in all is 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
80lb. From the dimensions it will be 
seen that the container can be housed 
quite comfortably on the running 
board of an ordinary five-seated car. 
A further promising development in 
the use of coal gas is the willingness 
of the gas companies all over the 
country to erect charge pipes and to 
supply the gas at a very reasonable 
cost. 


The Passing of the Joy-Rider. 


Only too often has he passed us be- 
fore with a hoot of the Klaxon and ina 


whirl of dust. There has not been a 
great deal of him in recent times, 
although the Daily Press has done its 
best to reverse the standing order of 
things and to argue, if not exactly that 
one swallow makes a summer, then at 
least that stray black sheep amongst 
motorists condemn the whole tribe. A 
new Motor Spirit Restriction Order, 
dated to become operative on Novem- 
ber Ist, has now been issued, and an 
explanatory memorandum, issued with 
it, points out that in the opinion of the 
authorities an appreciable amount ©‘ 
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petrol is being used for non-essential 
purposes. If the Board of Trade likes 
to believe this, there is no reason why 
it should not, yet in the opinion of 
those who are in a position to speak 
with authority on the matter, repre- 
sentations made by ill-informed news- 
papers and certain political interests 
had more to do with the issuing of the 
new order than any unnecessary use of 
petrol. The outstanding features of 
the order are that petrol legitimately 
purchased and stored by the private 
motorist before the passing cf the 
order is now not permitted to be used, 
and should the police suspect that 
motor vehicles are being used in any 
instance in work other than that ex- 
pressly laid down, they are to be 
allowed, under new powers conferred, 
to stop and question the car owner, on 
whom the onus of proof that the vehicle 
is being legitimately employed under 
the rules laid down by the order, 
exists. 


A lot of definition is required in 
order that the car owner may know 


where he is. One of the stipulations 
is to the effect that vehicles must only be 
driven on petrol “‘in the performance 
of any public duty for the whole or 
part of a journey which cannot other- 
wise be reasonably and conveniently 
accomplished either in whole or in 
part.”’ Many instances have been 
brought to the writer’s notice where 
dwellers in the country situated some 
miles from the station have been re- 
fused a petrol licence altogther. Many 
of these people must reach London or 
some other large town for business 
purposes five or six days a week, and, 
failing to do so, may so become in- 
volved in argument with the income 
tax collector—the writer himself, alas, 
is one! What is left to do in such 
cases? One may purchase a horse at 
a considerably enhanced war-time 
value and at once find oneself in diffi- 
culty with the Oats Controller or the 
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Chaff and Straw Economy Depart- 
ment or some other official offspring 
equally futile. Failing this, one may 
purchase bicycles for the use of vari- 
ous members of the family and the 
domestic staff, which may conceivably 
comprise small children of four or 
five years who may have occasion 
to visit the local town for hair- 
cutting. purposes, for example, and 
corpulent old gentlemen of sixty- 
five, with gouty toes and enlarged 
livers. The expression on the face of 
such an one presented with an ordin- 
ary safety bicycle would be, it can 
easily be imagined, one of life’s finer 
pleasures. Curiously enough, the 
motor vehicle may be used with petrol 
as a fuel ‘‘on any sudden or urgent 
necessity, where life or limb is or may 
be in danger’’; and again “for 
funerals ’’. And yet they tell us that 
the English official humorist has been 
killed in the war! Where the gar- 
dener falls through a glass roofed 
conservatory, cutting his jugular or 
some other great vein, the motorist, 
speeding for the doctor, becomes in- 
volved in argument with the local 
policeman as to whether or no his jour- 
ney comes under one or other of the 
permissible uses defined in the new 
order, but when Aunt Annie, pos- 
sessed of £20,000, and who has been 
dying at our expense for the last ten 
years, does at last become tired of dis- 
appointing her relations, we may 
scurry her to the cemetery and scurry 
back to hear the will read without a 
thought as to the waste of petrol in- 
volved. It is a curious world, my 
masters, and curious officials rule 
over it. 


The new C.A.V. Electric Starter . 


Before the war the automatic engine 
starter, together with the electric light- 
ing set, was regarded as a luxurious 
and costly accessory, but there can be 
few makers who, when ordinary car 
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manufacture is again resumed, will be 
ill-advised enough to offer to the pub- 
lic vehicles in which these fittings are 
not included as standard practice. 
Possibly, in order to be quite just, it 
should be admitted that until not so 
very long ago there was something to 
be said for those well-established car 
builders who refused to equip their 
reliable cars with unsatisfactory start- 
ing and lighting appliances, the failure 
of which may have involved wholesale 
condemnation of the car itself by the 
owner, who, when annoyed, is not 
given to considering the little niceties 
of individual manufacture. The Van- 
dervell people were amongst the first 
to market a trustworthy electrically- 
operated engine starter, and in 1914 
big plans were in hand which would 
have resulted, had the war not inter- 
vened, in the fitting of a big percentage 
of the 1915 cars with Vandervell units. 
When war broke out, however, prac- 
tically the whole activities of the fac- 
tory, which, incidentally, is under 
practically continuous extension—the 
last report of its area received by the 
writer, spoke of many acres of land 
being covered by the various depart- 
ments—and where an increasing num- 
ber of workers find employment— 
between 2,000 and 3,000 at the time of 
writing—were taken up in Govern- 
ment supply, and although a certain 
amount of private work can be under- 
taken the demand is very considerably 
greater than the available supply. 


Recently the firm gave a demonstra- 
tion at the Acton works of an entirely 
new engine-starter in which the out- 
standing features are trustworthiness, 
mechanical simplicity, certainty of 
operation, small space, light weight, 
sound design, and the best material 
available. The most striking depar- 
ture distinguishing the new from the 
old Vandervell starter is that the fric- 
tion drive, which marked the earlier 
productions, has been displaced by a 
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pinion drive through a toothed ring 
fitted to the engine flywheel. When 


ENGAGING. 


STARTER GEAR FULLY MESHED. 


The new C.A.V. Electric Starter, 
invented by Mr. A. H. Midgley, the 
chief engineer and technical expert of 
Messrs. Vandervells. 


operating the starter the starting 
switch is first depressed to about half 
its limit of travel, which has the effect 
of meshing the pinion and ring, not so 
fiercely, however, that damage can 
conceivably be done. A further de- 
pression of the starting switch applies 
full power to the motor and swings 
over the engine at a healthy rate. This 
description sounds more complicated, 
however, than is the action itself, for 


ey 
STARTER GEAR OUT OF ENGAGEMENT. 
= 
STARTER PINION JUST i! 
oT car 
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indeed the half and the full depression 
of the switch forms in effect one opera- 
tion which is rather less complicated 
than the depression release of an 
ordinary clutch pedal. When the 
engine begins firing the pinion is auto- 
matically disengaged from the ring, 
for the construction renders it impos- 
sible to keep the gears in mesh while 
the engine is running. There is a very 
great future for this new Vandervell 
starter, the extreme constructional 
simplicity of which will be apparent 
from the illustrations given herewith. 


More about Coal Gas. 


The Automobile Association has 


been in communication with the Minis- 
try of Munitions concerning the use of 
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coal gas on motor vehicles. The Asso- 
ciation asked for an official assurance 
by this department to the effect that 
coal gas may be used on motor cars 
without restriction. The Ministry of 
Munitions has replied that so long as 
the gas is conveyed, as is the case at 
present, in bags at or slightly above. 
atmospheric pressure, and not com- 
pressed in steel cylinders, it is not con- 
sidered that there is at the present time 
any need on general grounds for 
restricting the use of coal gas for 
motor purposes. At the same time, it 
is pointed out that if motorists were to 
use coal gas on any considerable scale, 
it might in the interests of national re- 
quirements become necessary at some 
future time to impose certain restric- 
tions upon its use. 


SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


QUALITY 


Extract from a letter from Scotland : 
a Sept. 17th, 1917 
I sold today my 12/16 h.p. Sunbeam Car, which left 

your Works on March 22nd, 1914, price paid £500, I 
received £550. after doing 22.347 miles. 

It was a pleasute to drive this c r and it never gave me 
any trouble during the three and half years that J] drcveit. 

It was a much admired car, and its graceful lines speed 
and reliabiliy were the talk of all the people who had the 
pleasure of a run in it.” 


22,347 MILES 
THE SUNBEAM MOTOR 


SUNBEAM CARS AND 


SUNBEAM -COATALEN 
AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


have proved their absolute supremacy in every War 
sphere—France, Russia, Italy, Africa, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Balkans. 


CAR COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Head Office & Works: Wolverherrton, Manchester. Showrooms: 1(6 Deans gete. 


Loncon and District Agents for Cars: 


J. Keele, Lid, 72 New Eona Street, W 
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Royal National Lifeboat Institution 


(SUPPORTED SOLELY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS) 


THE LIFEBOATS AND THE WAR 


barbarous inhumanity, have destroyed Thousands 

of Lives of non-combatants, Women and Children. 
THE LIFEBOATS HAVE, with splendid courage, 
endurance, and humanity, Rescued over 3,700 Lives 
for Britain and her Allies and Neutrals. 


Bitar: Submarines and Mines, employed w th 


THERE IS NO SUBSIDY 
FROM THE STATE. 


If you have any Relative or 
Friend fighting on sea or land, 
you have a Personal Stake 


] 276 LIVES have been rescued from H.M. Ships 

and other vessels which have been mined, tor- 
pedoed, or otherwise in jeopardy through the action 
of the enemy. 


The Lifeboats have thus given back to Britain and her 
Allies thousands of men, the majority of whom were 
serving in the Naval and Military Forces of the Crown. 
The receipts of the Institution in 1916 were 22,000 


LESS than in 1915, although 1916 was a Record for the 
number of lives rescued 1,301 


in the Lifeboat Service. 


Many Lifeboats will be 

needed after the War. A 

Motor-boat cosis £4,000. 
Full endowment 


in perpetuity, £8,500. 


Please send a DONATION ‘TO-DAY and help us to DEFEAT 
the Submarine and Mine attacks on our Gallant Men. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 22 CHARING CROSS Rd., London W.C. 2 


artin forResul ts The YACHTING MONTHLY 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 
The BEST POSSIBLE got ont every and every 
primt—everyt me. Nowniting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 
64.feré Prints or Post Oards Ta Cameras bought or exehanged 


P 
MARTIN, Southampten. 


DECEMBER SPECIAL NUMBER 
The R.N.R. on Active Service 


Price 1/6 
THE PUBLISHER: 9 KING St. Covent Garden, W.C. 2, 
Four Examples of Sheff.eld’s Handicraft obtainable from 


CHAS. CLEMENTS * fonoon, 


COMBINATION KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. 
Rustless, Sheffield Make, 3/6 Post Free. 


Prompt attention 
to Post Orders. 


THE LAFEST METAL MSRROR. 
Size 53 t by 33. Bullet Proof. In case, 
This Mirror is ly resistive to 
action, and will retain a 
— polish fer a longer period than ve Serviceable Size, for 


Nickel or silver. Sheffield Made Breast Pock Sheffiel 
st et, id 
Price Post Free. Price 6/6 Post Free. 


ARMY TRENCH KNIVES. 


Approved pattern in leather sheath. 


$-inch Blade, Aluminium 15/- 
» Plated iol 


ALL-METAL FLASK. ¢ 


In answering advertisements it is desirable that you mentio ”“ THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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RELIABLE 


All our Furs are of a particularly 
reliable quality. They are made 
on the premises, under throughly 
hygienic conditions, by our own 
highly skilled furriers, from ‘skins 
that we can recommend with the 
utmost confidence. The fit, shape,. 
and finish are invariably excellent. 


NEW MODEL FUR COAT, _ 


as sketch, in Natural Musquash, 
skins carefully graded to colour, 
with collar and cuffs of dyed 
raccoon. 


Price 29 GUINEAS 


Same Coat, with skunk collar ; 
and cuffs, 39 Guineas... _ 


NOTE,—This establishment will be closed 
on'Saturdays until further notice. 


(OEBENHAMS 
igmore Street. 


(Cavendish Square) LondonW. | 


Famous for over a Centur 


forTaste, for Quality, for Value. 
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